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ABSTRACT 

GRADES OR AGES: High school. SUBJECT MATTER: Social 

studies. International relations. ORGANIZATION AND PHYSICAL 
APPEARANCE: The introductory material covers the school district 
philosophy, a description of the program, major concepts for 
international relations, and techniques for evaluating objectives. 
Material is provided for six units (definition of international 
relations, development of our present sovereign state system, factors 
that influence relationships among nations, nature and goals of 
diplomacy, methods of control in international relations, and 
international organizations of control) and is set out in three 
columns — objectives, activities, and instructional resources. There 
are extensive sections of duplicated resources and transparency 
masters. The guide is lithographed and spiral bound with a soft 
cover. OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES: These are listed in detail for each 
unit. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: References for each unit are included 
in the column on instructional resources. The duplicated resources 
include listings of films, sample ballots, bibliographies, articles 
and speeches; the transparency masters include maps, charts, and 
tables. STUDENT ASSESSMENT: Techniques for evaluation are described 
in the introductory material. (MBM) 
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FOREWORD 



Preliminary plans for the development of a new international 
relations course were made by Mr. Wes Hanson, Mr. William 
Rumpel and Mr. Robert Timpte during the school year 1968-1969. 
Mr. Rumpel developed this guide for the course during the 
summer of 1969. 



BLOOMINGTON SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY 



The philosophy of education of the Bloomington Public Schools professes 
the belief that each child should develop his potential to the fullest, and 
to meet his intellectual, moral, spiritual, aesthetic, vocational, physical, 
and social needs as an individual, an American citizen, and a member of the 
world community. 

It believes the following basic principles. We believe in: • 

- The value of the individual personality 

- The worth of the individual 

- The individual's potentialities 

- The individual patterns of human growth 

- The individuality of learning 

- The value of good mental and physical health of the individual 

- The importance of the moral and spiritual values of the individual 

- The individual's need to identify with groups 

- The value of creative instruction 

- Continuous educational research and utilization of its findings 

- The value of excellence in all instruction. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS PROGRAM 



This course in international relations is planned as a basic elective in the 
tenth or eleventh grade under a new plan whereby tenth or eleventh grade 
students will be required to take a world based course but can choose from 
several offered. These courses will include world history, international 
relations, comparative world government, area studies (Project Social Studies) 
and anthropology. 

In preparation for the writing of this guide, preliminary discussion of scope 
and sequence had occurred in connection with the proposal for a quarter system 
at Lincoln High School and it was decided that in this plan we would also 
divide the year’s work into three equal segments: 

First Quarter: The Nature of International Relations 

Second Quarter: The Nature and Goals of Diplomacy 

Third Quarter: The Revolution of Rising Expectations 

The units on the nature of international relations will emphasize the import- 
ance and, indeed, the urgency of the need to study and .solve problems in 
international affairs and focus upon the study of concepts identifying inter- 
national relations as an interdisciplinary subject calling upon all of the 
social sciences for enlightenment. 

An assumption in this proposed plan is that students electing the course will 
have a basic understanding of the world as interpreted through the disciplines 
and that accumulation of data will be of minor importance and necessary pri- 
marily as a remedial measure. 

Each of the units of work will be studied through a series of case studies de- 
signed to reinforce understanding of the concepts basic to international re- 
lations. Simulation games will be identified as a method of instruction and 
inductive discovery methods will be identified through activities recommended 
in this guide. Varying viewpoints of problems will be explored and just as the 
most important concept in diplomacy is decision-making, so too students will 
reach their own decisions as to the proper course to be followed in solving the 
problems of international relations. 

No single text will be identified in that paperback materials and the multi- 
media will be the basis of study, a necessity if differing viewpoints of problems 
are to be explored by the students . 

It is hoped that small group discussion sessions may be organized in the new 
program so as to facilitate dialogue in a seminar type of situation. 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS FOR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 



Unit I Definition of International Relations as an Interdisciplinary 

Study 

Interdisciplinary structure 
History 
Geography 

Cartography 
Geopolitics 
Demography 
Political Science 
Government 
Ideology 
Sociology 
Anthropology 
Economics 

Urtit II The Development of Our Present Sovereign State System 
Sovereignty 
Nationalism 
Force and Power 
Imperialism 
The State System 
Forms 

Democracy 

Parliamentary 

Executive 

Absolutism 
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Totalitarianism 



Unit III Factors That Influence Relationships Among Nations 
National Interest 

Security (Military) 

Economic factors 
Ideological factors 
Geographical location 
National Power 
Resources 

Human Natural 
Technology 
Political Cohesion 
Military Posture 
Diplomacy 

International Perspective 
Ethnocentrism / Altruism 
Isolationism / Internationalism 
Unit IV The Nature and Goals of Diplomacy 
Diplomacy 
Definition 
Nature 
Goals 

Foreign Policy Administration 
Public Opinion 
Media 

Governmental 
World Situation 
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ix 



Foreign Policy Administration 
Departments of Foreign Affairs 
Diplomatic Services 
Consular Services 
Diplomatic Decision Making 
(Case Studies) 

Unit V Methods of Control in International Relations 
International Control 
Definition 
Need 

Development 
International Law 
(Case Studies) 

Balance of Power 
(Case Studies) 

Collective Security (Alliances) 

(Case Studies) 

Unit VI International Organizations of Control 
International Organizations 
Definition 
Need 

Evolutionary Development 
Regional International Organizations 
Regionality 
Goals 
Function 

Power and/or influence 
Internationalism / Nationalism 

(Case Studies - eg. Marshall Plan, N.A.T.O., Warsaw Pact, Colombo 
Plan, Common Market, Seato, O.A.S., O.A.U., etc.) 
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International Relations 



Goals 

Functions 

Power and/or influence 
(Case studies - U.N. and its agencies) 
Unit VII The Revolution of Rising Expectations 
Revolution 

The Rich and the Poor 
Rising Expectations 
Un development 
Stages 

Economic growth 
Political development 
Population 

Tradition and Change 
Rural / Urban 

International Remifications 
Foreign aid investment 
Economic 
Military 
World Trade 

World Community of Nations 
(Role of organizations) 

(Selected case studies throughout the unit) 
Unit VIII Conflict and Resolution of Conflict 
Aggression in Man 
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Conflict 



Ideological differences 
Economic rivalry 
Cultural diversity 
National interest 
War 

Purpose 

Types 

Limited 
Conventional 
Nuclear 
Accidental 
Catalytic 
Technology 
Warfare State 
Resolution of Conflict 
Education 

International Organizations 
International Law 
Meaning of Peace 

Unit IX Ideology and International Relations 
Ideology 

Development 

Influence 

Ideology and National Policy 
Political Policy 
Economic Policy 
Religious Pressures 
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Resolution of Ideological Differences 
Tradition / Change 
Political 
Economic 
Cultural 

Evolution / Revolution 
Co-existence 
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TECHNIQUES FOR EVALUATING OBJECTIVES 



Evaluation of the objectives of these units is a valuable and essential part 
of the learning process. It provides the open-endedness to learning which is 
so essential. By using evaluation the teacher helps the individual and the ' 
group assess their acquired skills and learnings but immediately applies this 
assessment to new and more complex learnings. 

The scope of evaluation is wide and may be applied to the individual, the group, 
the process, or the total program. Because it is difficult to isolate any of 
these, it would seem that the evaluation should be concerned with all of the 
involved inter-relationships. 

Techniques that we will use to measure the assimilation of skills and abilities 
and affective objectives by the students will be the following: 

A. STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION 

Students will be constantly evaluating and re-evaluating the validity 
of their conclusions through research and discussion. 

Periodically the group should be given the opportunity to discuss the 
manner in which they handle discussion of a problem. The central topic 
should be "how can we improve our discussion techniques individually 
and as a group?" 

B. TEACHER- STUDENT CONFERENCE 

During the conference the teacher would use this opportunity to give 
personal attention to the student and his progress. - 

This time could also be used for a short discussion of his partici- 
pation in the program . 

The conference also presents an opportunity for the teacher to assess 
attitudes and changing attitudes from the conversation! of the student. 

This conference presents an opportunity to assess the effect of the 
stated objectives of the units on the student. 

C. TEACHER OBSERVATION AND EVALUATION 

The alert teacher will seize the opportunity to observe and evaluate 
the continual growth of the student and the group toward mastery of 
the objectives of the course. Any information about individuals with- 
in the group that the teacher gains in this manner can be discussed 
with the student at an opportune moment or at the time of the student- 
teacher conference. 

Through observation, evaluation will focus upon subjective factors in- 
herent in the program. 
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D. TEACHER-MADE TESTS 



Tests used within this course of study will be varied in character. 
The tests will be designed to cause the student to recall general 
principles and concepts rather than isolated, seemingly non-related 
facts . 

Tests will evaluate skills, attitudes and knowledge. 

E. STANDARDIZED TESTS 

The standardized tests given during the senior high school years 
should be relied upon as important instruments in evaluating the 
social studies program. 

An area of great concern should be the use of attitudinal tests and 
attempts will be made to identify and administer these. 
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Each student should draw diagrams depicting contemporary 
ideologies with at least "five countries in each of the 
three ideologies. 
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Students will put together a grouping of slides or 

films to depict their interpretations of the three basic 
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An interesting game can be played by dividing the students Middle East: Tricontinental 
into five groups of participants to consider the problems Hub, a bibliographic survey 
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Unit V - Methods of Control in International Relations 
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The cornerstone of much U.S. foreign policy for Latin 
America seems to have been the Monroe Doctrine. Ther 
are a number of questions which could be explored con 
ceming that document: (a) Is the Monroe Doctrine a 
recognized law in the courts of the U.S.? Would it be 
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EXAMPLE 



TYPES OF PROPAGANDA 



"When I am elected to office, I shall bring to the government an honest and 
efficient administration. I shall do all in my power to bring about further 
reorganization following the lines of the Hoover Report. We must lop off 
unneeded government workers and save every cent humanly possible. . . 

"I ask you, my friends, what has my opponent done in the way of helping farmers? 
He has voted against price supports. He has voted to repeal the act establish- 
ing the REA. He is opposed to our long-tested program of soil conservation. 

"My friends, do not believe the words of my opponent. He is a reactionary. 

He is a member of a fascist group which is trying to gain power in this country. 
We must maintain complete freedom of speech in America. We must not allow 
ourselves to copy the methods of the Russians who deny communist opponents 
the right to free speech and even the right to work. We must not allow this 
group of men behind my opponent to take over control of this country and run 
it only for the benefit of Wall Street. Return the Democrats to office, and 
we will carry on in the great tradition of Andrew Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Franklin Roosevelt. We will preserve the American way of life against 
all those who threaten to destroy it -- all the while they pretend to support 
it. Elect me to office and I pledge that I shall carry out a real campaign 
against communism without tossing out our constitutional guarantees of civil 
liberties. . . 

"My friends, look at the American flag in front of you. Do you want this 
flag to be subordinated to some mongrel flag of a superstate? No, my friends. 
You do not, and I do not! I love my country. I want it to remain the most 
powerful nation on earth. Our country is the hope of the world. This, indeed 
is the American century! Beware, lest my opponent leads us down the path to 
defeat and disaster. . . 

"And so I conclude, don't throw your vote away. Vote for the Democratic 
candidates. They're sure to win by a landslide vote. . . 

"And now, my friends, I would like to introduce to you my wife and sons. 

They shared my years of struggle as a young clerk in a drugstore, while I 
studied evenings at night school. They shared my problems -- and small 
income -- while I struggled to develop a law practice. And now, they are 
finding the lot of a candidate's family is not a happy one. . . 
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UNITED NATIONS 16mm FILMS 



This listing of United Nations films represents a selected group chosen 
for their current and historical value. It is designed for use with all 
audiences. Applications for television showings should be addressed to: 
Film Distribution Officer 

Operations and Facilities Service 
Office of Public Information 
United Nations, New York 



WORKSHOP FOR PEACE (revised edition) 24 min., rental $7.50, sale $65. 

A complete tour of the United Nations Headquarters in New York. Includes the 
meeting halls of the General Assembly, the Trusteeship Council, and the Security 
Council. Also shows the General assembly in action and how the Secretary- 
General and the United Nations staff carry on their day-to-day activities. 

OVERTURE 9 min., rental $4, sale $45 

A performance of Beethoven's Egmont Overture by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, illustrated by appropriate scenes showing the effects of war 
and United Nations efforts to aid recovery and reconstruction (1958). 

THE GOLDEN GATE 10 min., rental $2.50, sale $32.50. 

A record of the ceremonies at San Francisco commemorating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the United Nations Charter on June 26, 1945, with 
highlights from talks by leading world figures (1955) . 

THE CHALLENGE OF MALARIA 14 min., rental $4, sale $32.50 

Shows the malaria eradication campaign now under way in Iraq and the growing 
problem of mosquito resistance to insecticides. With an explanation by 
Dr. E. J. P amp an a (Chief of the WHO Malaria Section) of the need for complete 
eradication of the disease. Accompanied by an unusual musical score. Produced 
by the World Health Organization (1957) . 

QUESTION IN TOGOLAND 20 min., color, rental $10, sale $135 

A pictorial report showing how a United Nations supervised plebiscite brought 
Togoland into the newly-formed state of Ghana, with a close view also of 
life in this region of Africa (1957) . 

UNITED NATIONS, NEW YORK , The Story of the U.N. Postage Stamps. 13^ min., 
rental $2.50, sale $32.50. Shows the designing and manufacture of the first 
international postage stamps in history, and how stamps are used and sold at 
United Nations Headquarters (1952) . 

WINGED WORLD 10 min., rental $2. 50, sale $32.50 

Shows how the International Civil Aviation Organization, a specialized agency 
of the United Nations, has established uniform controls and safety standards 
for two-thirds of the nations of the world (1953). 

THIS IS TKc CHALLENGE 10 min., rental $2.50, sale $32.50 

In commemoration of United Nations Day, this film shows the disastrous effects 
of wars during the 20th century and how people can and must work together for 
peace (1952) . 
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THREE OF OUR CHILDREN 30 min., rental $4.50, sale $75 

Shows how the United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) brings food, clothing, 
health, and comfort to three children in Europe, Africa and the Far East 
(narrated by James Mason) (1956) . 

DANISH CHILDREN BUILD GREEK SCHOOL 10 min., rental $2.50, sale $32.50 
An American boy learns how students in Denmark contributed money and their 
own labor to Construct under guidance of the United Nations, a school in a 
Greek village (1953) . 

FIRST STEPS 11 min., rental $2.50, sale $32.50 ' 

Shows how a crippled child, with the help of modern rehabilitation techniques 
and devoted attention from therapists, is able to walk again. (Academy Award 
winner, 1947) . 

LONDON CENTER CHECKS INFLUENZE AND U.N. LABORATORY AIDS FIGHT ON OPIUM 
SMUGGLING (originally issued as Screen Magazine No. 6) 10 min., rental $2.50, 

sale $32.50 Two important activities of United Nations bodies demonstrate 
the value of international cooperation to ensure better health for all (1951) . 

MAPS WE LIVE BY 17 min., rental $4, sale $65 

A history of maps from ancient times to today's space age, describing the new 
techniques of aerial photography and radar soundings of ocean depths, and 
underlining the need to co-ordinate world-wide cartographic services (1948). 

MIRACLE IN JAVA 28% min., rental $7.50, sale $65 

Shows how a doctor in South-fast Asia, with the help of United Nations 
agencies and specialists, organized his country's first rehabilitation center 
for crippled and limbless children and adults. This film was narrated by 
Edward R. Murrow (1957) . 

AFGHANISTAN MOVES AHEAD 10 min., rental $2.50, sale $32.50 
Shows how, with the help of knowledge and skills of United Nations technical 
assistance experts, many new industrial and agricultural projects have been 
undertaken in this rugged Asian country (1952) . 

PHILIPPINES - SOCIAL PROGRESS 10 min., rental $2.50, sale $32.50 

Shows how the people of this island-nation have been helped to better health 

and education by United Nations agencies and through their own initiative (1953) . 

THE FISHERMAN OF QUINTAY 10 min., rental $2.50, slae $32.50 

Shows how the people of a small fishing village in Chile, with the help of 

United Nations experts, formed a selling and buying cooperative (1953). 

THE LONG JOURNEY Post-war Recovery for Korea 30 min., rental $7.50, sale $65 
Centered around the life of an uprooted Korean farmer and his family, this 
shows how the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency and the Korea Civil 
Assistance Command have worked with the Korean Government to rebuild the 
shattered country and rehabilitate its people (1955) . 
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THAILAND'S STREAMS OF LIFE 10 min., rental $2.50, sale $32.50 
Shows how Thailand's well-established system of canals and irrigation is 
studied and charted by United Nations technical assistance experts so 
that other nations can learn from the system (1952). 

YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 10 min., rental $2.50, sale $32.50 

Shows illustrations of how this country has been helped by the United 

Nations technical assistance programme in agriculture and industry (1955) . 

UNITED NATIONS IN KOREA 30 min., rental $7.50, sale $65.00 

A historical documentary showing step-by-step how the conflict in Korea began, 
what the United Nations did to try to prevent it, and how, for the first time 
in history, an invading army was met by resistance of the armed forces sent 
by an international organization pledged to secure the conditions of peace (1953) . 

RURAL NURSE 20 min., rental $4, sale $65 

The story of a group of young nurses entering an isolated area of El Salvador 
and, with the help of their government and United Nations agencies, making 
a number of improvements to safeguard the health of children and adults (1954) . 

THE INTERNATIONAL ATOM 26 min., rental $10, sale $150. 

Reviews some of the peaceful uses of atomic energy in various parts of the 
world. Describes the varied uses of radio-active isotopes in agriculture, 
industry and medicine. Especially suited to junior technical, educational 
and group showings. Blue Ribbon Award winner at the 1961 American Film 
Festival in New York (1961). (color) 

YOURS IN GOOD HEALTH 25 min., rental $5, sale $65 

Filmed episodes around the world illustrate how the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies work to help children grow up to healthy adulthood, by 
learning basic health rules and good dietary practices. 

WATER 14% min., rental $7.50, sale $135 

A pictorial exposition of the problem of water supply. Makes the point that 
there is as much water in the world as there ever was but that increasing 
demands and increasing pollution have brought the world to the verge of a 
water crisis. Written, designed and directed by Philip Stapp, produced by 
the Center for Mass Communication of Columbia University press (color) . 

SMALL PLANET 10 min., rental $5, sale $45 

This fi.’m deals with the introduction of the new jet aircraft on the world's 
air routes. The various types of jets now flying are shown and the part 
played by the International Civil Aviation Organization in this development 
is explained (1958) . 

FIRST PRIORITY 28% min., rental applications to Mr. Don Sandburg, ETRC, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan., sale $75 from Contemporary Films, Inc. 

A film in support of the FA0 campaign toward world-wide "Freedom From Hunger". 
Shows how the problem of helping under-developed countries to produce more 
food is being approached on an international basis, with the emphasis on 
improved methods and new techniques rather than breadlines . 
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AUSTRALIA BUILDS 10 min., rental $2.50, sale $32.50 

Shows how, with special aid from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank), Australia is developing new resources and 
expanding its industrial capacity (1956). / 

CHALLENGE IN THE DESERT 16 min., rental $4, sale $65 / 

Shows redevelopment in Libya, which has received Unitecy Nations technical 
assistance in the fields of health, agriculture, education, technical training, 
and public administration (1954) . 

TOMORROW BEGINS TODAY 15 min., rental $5, sale $75 

Dealing with the problem of the refugees in the Middle East, as well as the 
difficulties faced by their children, this film shows the steps taken by the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency to help in educating and resettling 
thesis people, whose talents would otherwise be undeveloped (color). 

THE U.N. CHARTER 13^ min., rental $5, sale $65 

An introduction to a comprehensive stydy of the United Nations. Deals with 
origins and developments of the basic document defining the Purposes and 
Principles of the Organization (narrated by Alistair Cooke) . 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 13 min., rental $5, sale $65 

Shows the main organ of the machinery provided in the Charter for the expres- 
si#w;. ■&£ international opinion and in the carrying out of the work of the 
(narrated by Michael Rennie). 

THB TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL AND SYSTEM 15 min., rental $5, sale $65 
Describes how non-self-governing peoples are helped toward effective adminis- 
trations of their own choosing. Impact is added through scenes in Trust 
Territories and in the Trusteeship Council Chamber as petitioners address the 
council. 

MAN IN THE BLUE HELMET 28 min. , b/w, rental $7.50 sale $75 
A new man in town - a new man in the world - the soldier who serves all 
humanity under the flag of the United Nations. Who is he? How is he recruited? 
What is his duty? The answers are shown here - as filmed by United Nations 
cameramen in desert and jungle. 

SUBMERGED GLORY 28 min. , b/w, rental $7.50, sale $75 

In every continent there are milestones which mark humanity's progress from 
pre-history to the age cf the atom. From the temples in Cambodia to the 
Cathedral in Chartres, these creations stand as a common treasure. Today 
the temples of Nubia are threatened with inundation by the waters soon to 
rise at the Aswan Dam; and UNESCO has called for a world-wide effort to 
save them. 

END OF A CHAPTER 28 min . , b/w, rental $7.50, sale $75 ;• 

As most if its "wards" achieve independence or self-government, the United 
Nations Trusteeship System nears the end of its history. The progress of 
twenty million people in eleven territories of Africa and the Pacific has 
been guided by this unique international link between the governing and the 
governed. Life; in present and former United Nations Trust Territofies, 
including New Guinea, Somalia, Togoland and Tanganyika. 



FLIGHT 108 28 min., b/w, rental $7.50, sale $75 

Never have the air lanes been busier and more congested. . . as j^Ls cross 
continents and oceans in daily routine. Safety in the air is a prime concern 
of one United Nations agency - the International Civil Aviation Organization - 
whose work is explained. 

THE MORNING AFTER 28 min., b/w, rental $7.50, sale $75 

It is the day after independence. The revels are over, the music has faded 
away. A new nation has been added to the world's' roll-call of sovereign states. 
And now young leaders take up the full burden of managing the affairs of 
government. What are their main problems, the principal achievements that 
their citizens demand? And what part can the United Nations family play in 
helping them? Filmed on location in Tanganyika at the time of its coming to 
independence. 

POWER ON THE DOORSTEP 28 min. b/w, rental $7.50, sale $75 
Each day the world allows untold billions of energy units to dissipate and 
go to waste; power to cook and light, and move men and goods, enrich the lives 
of low- income populations. This wasted power is available everywhere: the sun 
which beats down on plateaus and valleys; the winds which sweep across deserts 
and seashores; the natural gas and steam beneath the earth's surface. The 
United Nations has recently taken a close look at the practical problems of using 
these "free-gift" power sources and what they promise for people in under- 
developed lands. 

CONTINENTS 28 min., w/b, rental $7.50; sale $75 

The significance of economic cooperation between two of the world's major 
regions is illustrated in this film by showing the work of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East and the Economic Commission for Europe. 

ARID LANDS 27 min., rental $7.50, sale $125 

Produced for UNESCO by World-Wide Pictures in 1960. Suitable for grades 
6-12 and adult audiences. Highlights some of the work done by arid zone 
research centers in Morocco, Israel and Pakistan in combatting the spread 
of arid land and seeking new sources of power from the sun and wind, as 
well as methods of converting sea water to fresh water. 

BENI -ABBES , SCIENCE IN THE DESERT 18 min., rental $7.00, sale $150 
Produced by UNESCO in 1955. One of the Arid Zone Research Centers co-operating 
in the international effort to fight the spread of the desert and make the most 
of available resources (color) . 

BOOKS FOR ALL 12 min., rental $3, sale $45 

Produced by UNESCO in 1954. The Delhi Public Library, created in 1951 through 
the co-operation of the Indian Government and UNESCO, serves as a model for 
South Asian countries. Shows the variety of activities centered there including 
the children's center, adult groups, etc. 
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FABLE FOR FRIENDSHIP 11 min., rental $5, sale $100 

A Prague Puppetfilmstudio Production for UNESCO, drawn and produced by 
Jiri Tmka in 1958. Animated humorous short illustrating the aims and ideals 
of UNESCO. Shows how people erect artificial barriers to mutual understanding 
and helpful co-operation (color). 

MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 24 min., rental $7, sale $100 

Produced by Svensk Filindustri in 1957. Illustrates the teaching of music in 
the schools of Sweden. World rights with UNESCO. 

WHEN THE MOUNTAINS MOVE 10 min., rental $3,. sale- $45 

Produced by UNESCO in 1955. Suitable for children in grades 6-12 and adult 
audiences. In the mountains of Colombia where the peasants live isolated 
from the outside world, a wide radio network for adult and child education 
has been established. The film shows the immense difficulties to be overcome 
in starting the programme and shows Radio Sutatenza in operation. 

THREE R's IN THE SAND 20 min., rental $5, sale $100 

Produced by UNRWA in 1955. Among the Arab refugees living in tents in the 
desert in 1948 were 200,000 children. The United Nations RElief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) and UNESCO undertook the difficult task of educating them. 

The film was made by the students of the UNRWA Visual Information Services. 
Conditions have improved, but this remains a moving demonstration of educa- 
tion under difficult conditions. 

THE JUNGLE AND THE PLOUGH 28 min., rental $8.50, sale $200 
Produced by Ama Ltd., India, for UNESCO in 1956. Suitable for children, 
grades 9-12 and adults. Shows the work of a fundamental education center in 
Ceylon, aiding jungle people to reclaim overgrown lands and improve living 
conditions. Excellent example of community development project (color). 

TELEVISION COMES TO THE LAND 24 min., rental $7, sale $100 

Produced by UNESCO in 1958. Shows UNESCO at work in conjunction with Radio- 

Television . Francais to bring rural adult education to Teleclubs in France. 

Also shown are sequences on the subject of educational television filmed in 
Italy and Japan. 

0RIENT-0CCIDENT: ASPECTS OF AN EXHIBITION 21 min., rental $5, sale $100 
Produced by UNESCO in 1959. Made during an exhibition in 1958-59 at the 
Cemuschi Museum in Paris. The theme is that though separated by thousands 
of miles and centuries of history. Orient and Occident have always met in 
works of art. Shows contributions made by both world areas illustrating the 
fundamental unity of art. V . 

POWER AMONG MEN Full-length 90 min., rental $25 b/w,$35 color, sale $320 and $480 
Discussion length 44 min., rental $17.50 b/w, $25 color, sale $165 and $2.75 
The first feature length film to deal with the idea and purposes of the United 
Nations. It is a film about two forces which coexist in humankind: power to 
build and power to destroy. Man prides himself, on being the, builder of civili- 
zations . But he cannot deny that he is an equally effective destroyer. The 
film leaves the viewer with the knowledge that it is up to man himself to make 
the choice. In sequences filmed in Italy, Haiti, Sweden and Canada, the film 
shows how man's abilities have been put to use and how his powers have been 
applied. 



UNITED NATIONS 16mm FILMS AVAILABLE FOR RENTAL 



Inquire at: United Nations Association of Minnesota 

738 Midwest Plaza Bldg. 801 Nicollet Mall 
333-2824 



1. ASSIGNMENT CHILDREN • Alistair Cooke 

gives to the television audience the opportunity 
of experiencing once again Danny Kaye’s mem- 
orable journey to Asia on behalf of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. One of the world’s 
great clowns contributes his own therapy of 
laughter in support of UNICEF’s mission to the 
world’s children. 

2. THE MAN IN THE BLUE HELMET ■ A new 
man in the world - the soldier who serves all 
humanity under the flag of the United Nations. 
Who is he? How is he recruited? What is his duty? 
The answers are shown here - as filmed by UN 
cameramen in desert and jungle. 

3 and 4 no longer available 

5. FLIGHT 108 - Never have the airlanes been 
busier and more congested • as jets cross conti- 
nents and oceans in daily routine. Safety in the 
air is a prime concern of one UN agency - the 
International Civil Aviation Organization - whose 
work is explained. 

6. CONTINENTS - The significance of economic 
co-operation between two of the world’s major 
regions - illustrated by the work of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East -and the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 

7. THE INTERPRETER • In this century, the 
diplomatic interpreter has come into his own as 
the indispensable middle-man of diplomacy in 
the Age of the Conference. What are the linguisr 
tic skills and personality factors this job requires? 
Alistair Cooke introduces viewers to some 
members of the UN corps of interpreters and 
answers your curiosities on the subject. 

8. INSIDE THE HOUSE - United Nations Head- 
quarters - the world under one roof. 

9. CATALYST - A true-life situation that helped 
change the lives of the people in a Haitian 
village, A UN agricultural expert shows the 
villagers what they can do to help themselves - 
through cooperative effort. The program was 
filmed entirely in Haitai. 

10. THE HIDDEN CRISIS ■ Political and 
military headlines have dominated the Congo 
news since June 1960. But the UN family of 
organizations and the people of the Congo have 
also lived through another crisis, an unseen drama 
in which the elements have been hunger, health 
and economic survival. 
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11. PORTRAIT OF DAG HAMMARSKJOLD ■ 

Dag Hammarskjold, late Secretary-General of the 
UN, 'was a man of many facets - most of which 
were unknown to most people. This special 
edition shows a close-up of this unusual per- 
sonality • in a special filmed conversation with 
Alistair Cooke. In it, Mr. Hammarskjold speaks 
his mind on many subjects - diplomacy • art ■ 
music. The program reveals the inner thoughts 
of a great world leader. 

12. KILLER AT LARGE - A genial and un- 
suspecting businessman brings smallpox from 
Asia to Europe and triggers an international 
manhunt in which the health authorities of 
many countries cooperate with the Epidemic 
Warning Service of the World Health Organization. 

13. SUBMERGED GLORY - In every continent 
there are milestones which mark humanity.s 
progress from pre-history to the age of the atom. 
From the temples in Cambodia, to the pyramids 
in Mexico, from the sculptures in Nigeria, to 

the Cathedral in Chartres, these creations of 
mankind stand as a common treasure. Today 
the magnificent temples of Nubia are threatened 
with unundatior. by the waters soon to rise 
at the Aswan Dam; and UNESCO has called 
for a world-wide effort to save them. 

14. POWER ON THE DOORSTEP - Each day 
the world allows untold billions of energy units 
to dissipate and go to waste; power which could 
cook and light and move men and goods; which 
could greatly enrich the lives of low-income 

populations. This wasted power is available, 
readily at hand, everywhere; the sun which beats 
down on plateaus and valleys; the winds which 
sweep across deserts and seashores; the natural 
gas and steam beneath the earth’s surface. The UN 
has recently taken a close look at the practical 
problem of using these “free-gift” power sources 
and what they promise for people in under-developed 
lands.,- 

16. *• NEW GIRL IN TOWN - To a small and poor 
village in Afghanistan comes one young, well- 
trained District Nurse, with a few simple pieces 
of medical equipment - and we see the quiet but 
dramatic way the life of the village is transformed. 
Filmed on location, in a village of , almost biblical 

dignity and simplicity. 

16. MAN’S SMALLEST SERVANT - A program 
about the atom, which has triggered off a new 
fear in the world but which also generates new 
help. Today the atom powers factories, treats 
cancer, illuminates the heretofore hidden mysteries 
of the life process. Fascinating film footage on 
new atomic applications for peaceful purposes 
has come in to UN Headquarters from countries 
as far apart as Venezuela and the USSR, Japan 
and Norway. 
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17. THE END OF A CHAPTER - As most of its 
“wards" achieve independence or self 'government) 
the UN Trusteeship system nears the end of its 
history. The progress of twenty million people in 
eleven territories in Africa and the Pacific has been ' 
guided by this unique international link between 
the governors and the governed. Life in present 
and former UN Trust Territories, including New 
Guinea, Somalia, Togoland and Tanganyika. 

18. THE MORNING AFTER - It is the day 
after independence. The revels are over, the 
music has faded away. A new Nation has been 
added to the world's roll-call of sovereign states. 

And now young leaders take up the full burden 
of managing the affairs of government. What 
are their main problems, the principle achieve- 
ments that their citizens demand? and what 
part can the UN family play in helping them? 

Filmed on location in Tanganyika at the time 
of its coming to independence. 

19. PORTRAIT OF U THANT - In October 
1961 , the General Assembly chose Ambassador 

U Thant of Burma to be Acting Secretary-General 
of the UN, the third man to occupy the chair 
since the organization was founded. U Thant 
has been a s chool teacher, a journalist and a 
diplomat and for five years before his appointment 
as UN Chief Executive he led the Burmese Delegation 
to the UN General Assembly. In a filmed conver- 
sation, Alistair Cooke asks questions about the 
Acting Secretary-General’s youth in Burma and 
about his leisure interests. They discuss the 
evolution of his attitude to the UN and some of 
his thoughts about its present and future. 

20. 1945 - For no year in world history is 
the calendar as tightly interleaved with events 

as 1945; Yalta - Victory over German - Potsdam - 
San Francisco - Hiroshima - Victory over Japan - 
the coming into existence of the United Nations. 

The relationship between these events is examined 
in an absorbing look back to the year in which 
this present age began. 

21. TO KNOW ONESELF - The UN Special 
Fund exists to help developing countries find 
out what they have; what they have - in terms 
of human and physical resources - with which 
to grow. Under the leadership of its dynamic 
Managing Director, Paul Hoffman, the Fund 
helpers finance resources surveys and helps 
establish technical training institutions. The 
objective is to help each country in its search 
for development capital. Through footage 
shot by United Nations cameramen in Africa, 
INTERNATIONAL ZONE looks at Special 
Fund undertakings in Nigeria, Morocco, Togo 
and Ethiopia. 

22. THE LATIN AMERICAN WAY - The 
twenty republics of Latin America offer a 
diversity of scenery and development as dramatic 
as any in the world. Beneath the umbrella of an 
apparent common Latin culture, the various 
countries are as different from each other as any 
elsewhere in the world. The essential unity of 
Latin America lies in its common problems and, 
perhaps, in some common solutions to them. In 
working out these solutions, the UN (with its 
Economic Commission for Latin America) has a 
part to play. The story is filmed by UN cameraman 
in eight Latin American countries. 
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23. GOING HOME • An intimate and intensely 
human aspect of the Congo drama is revealed by 
UN cameras as they follow a family of the Baluba 
Tribe from the refugee camp (in which they have 
been sheltered for nearly a year) to their ancestral 
lands hundreds of miles to the north. For nearly 
two generations, the Balubas have been skilled, 
technical and office workers; the harsh realities 
of the Congo now decree that they shall forego 
their skilled occupations and return to subsistence * 
farming. 

24. NO FRONTIERS IN THE SKY • All modern 
communities depend heavily on adequate weather 
forecasting, and for some professions - fishing, 
farming, aviation - it is a life-and-death matter. 

Storms respect no political frontiers, and nations 
have learned to cooperate closely in exchanging 
weather information. That is why the UN has a 
World Meteorological Organization whose work 
relates directly to the man in the street - and 
especially to the man in the pilot's seat. 

25 26 x 36 MESSENGER - Small rectangles of 

paper carry the story of the UN to millions of homes 
all over the world. A postal service * and the issuance 
of postage stamps • is one of the attributes of a 
sovereign state; but the UN also has a postal adminis- 
tration and uses the mail routes of the world for its 
own unique international postage stampe. UN com- 
memoratives are often highly prized by collectors 
and the program looks at the philatelic aspects as 
part of this story of an unique intemation undertaking. 

26. THE WIDENING GAP - Whether you have 
clean water or not; whether your life expectancy is 
over 70 - or under 30; whether you earn over $1000 
a year - or under $l0O . . these are decisive questions 
in defining on which side of the “Gap" you are 
located. Alistair Cooke takes a penetrating look 

at the nature of poverty and development, calling 
in world authorities for comment - among them, 

Arthur Lewis and Barbara Ward Jackson 

27. GENERATORS OF HOPE - Poverty can today 
be defined i n terms of “power” and “energy”. You 
are rich if you have it, poor if you do not. Between 
the huge hydro-electric projects of rich countries 
and the use of human and animal muscle power in the 
poor lands, lies a critical gulf. Alistair Cooke looks 
into some new possibilities (and problems) in 

using energy sources i to turn i the wheels and light 
the homes in the less developed lands. UNESCO 
leader Malcolm Adiseshia and Ireaeli physicist 
Harry Tabor help tell the story. 

28. LIFE IS SHORT - TOie most obvious and distressing 
element in the gap.between rich and poor is the food 
question - the surplus in rich lands, contrasted with . . 
chronic malnutrition and near starvation in the 

poor. Alistair, Cooke tells of UN family efforts 
to assure a basic and healthy diet for all, and the 
problems of production, distribution and social 
adjustment involved.. A campaign to achieve “Freedom 
from Hunger” is now being directed by .the UN’s 
Food and Agriculture Or gaiiization.At the program’s 
end, UN Secretary-General U Thant underlines the 
urgency and the target involved in the UN’s Develop- ■' 
ment Decade," • •/, .... 
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29. CONGO: THE WAY AHEAD - Through the 
eyes of a fifteen-year old Congo schoolboy, INTER- 
NATIONAL ZONE reveals theppresent situation 

in the Congo. The tragic circumstances which, 
since 1960 have led to a decline in the standards 
of living of millions of people - the story of the 
patient painstaking efforts of the Congo people 
to build a modern and flourishing state are 
vividly portrayed; as are the UN efforts to help. 
Filmed by UN cameramen throughout the Congo. 

30. . 800 FIRST AVENUE - A visitor goes up 
some marble steps on east side Manhattan, passes 
through a revolving door and enters the unique 
world of UN Headquarters. Some of the UN’s 
lovely lady tour guides lead Alistair Cooke and 
the viewers on an absorbing and perceptive visit 
to the "International Zone” itself. 

31 . THE REFERENCE MAN - He is 3 5 years 
old - healthy - weighs around 146 pounds - he 
works and eight-hour day in an active but not 
too strenuous job. Requirements: 3200 calories 
of food a day. These are some of the statistics 
on Alistair Cooke's abstract guest, "The 
Reference Man”. The program takes a look 

at the world's food needs and sources • and 
weighs the chances of assuring an adequate 
diet for the world’s exploding population - 
now a matter of high concern as the UN 
family of organizations supports the "Freedom 
from Hunger” campaign. 

32. WHAT DO YOU KNOW? - This seemingly 
casual and friendly question is transformed into 
a life and death inquiry when it is flung by the 
world’s poor at the leading scientists and tech- 
nologists of our time. What do you know that can 
help us advance? That can help us close the des- 
perate gap between poor and rich? Eighteen hundred 
possible answers • ideas, devices, shortcuts, time- 
savers • were recently examined by the world’s 

top scientists and development experts in a 
mammoth UN Scientific Conference at Geneva. 

33. PEPITO AND THE MACHINE - Time and 
motion experts say that the greatest part of the 
muscular effort of all mankind is spent in fetching 
water. Only a segment of the world’s homes has 
water piped in ; in others it has to be carried, 
sometimes yards, sometimes miles, from well, 
lake or stream; and this drudgery ties up exertion 
needed for much more rewarding work. In the 
Mexican village of San Pedro they used to carry 
water three miles. Until, one day little Pepito 
went to the neighboring village to play football. 

That was the day Pepito saw the machine. 

34. THE ENEMY OF TOMORROW - To what 
extent does a government satisfy the public 
demand for immediate advance? To what extent 
does it insist on austerity now, so that the next 
generation shall have enough? Nowhere is this 
choice among priorities more painful than in 
the realm of education. Mass literacy - high 
schools • polytechnics • universities - all are 
needed - and simultaneously. Yet shortage of 
money makes it necessary to choose some and 
defer others. A UN film team has covered this 
vital public and international question as it affects 
five countries of West Africa. 



36. INTERREGNUM - The 17 post-war years 
have brought the UN an enormous variety of tasks • 
all the way from fighting a war to eradicating 
malaria. But not until October 1962 did it ever 
have direct and sole responsibilty for governing 
a territory. In that month, the Netherlands agreed 
to transfer authority for West New Guinea’s 
750,000 people to the Republic of Indonesia • 
by way of a seven-month period of direct UN 
control. Alistair Cooke tells the story of this 
unique assignment, UN responsibility over a 
colorful and partly unexplored part of the world. 

36. CONVERSATION WITH U THANT - Alistair 
Cooke and the Secretary General of the UN discuss 
the state of the world and the UN. Their talks 
embrace hopes for disarmament, the finances of 
the world organization, the changing membership 

a structure of the UN, the "gap” between the rich 
and poor. They also talk about U Thant’s own 
philosophy and his approach to the job of peace- 
keeping. 

37 . LINES OF COMMUNICATION - The first 
telegraph linesman who strung a wire over an 
international frontier created a problem new to 
history. A century ago in Europe the first Inter- 
national telegraphic network was built between 

. the capitals; the first permanent inter-government 
organization was created to settle routes, rates and 
procedures. INTERNATIONAL ZONE takes in 
the sweep of technological development in 
communications between the day and this age 
of communications satellites and shows the efforts 
of the UN family - the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union in particular - to bring order and harmony 
to a swiftly changing scene. 

38. FORUM - "Perhaps the most import .ant - 
certainly the most nearly universal - deliberative 
body on earth.” These words describe the General 
Assembly of the UN, where each of the 111 members 
has a voice and a vote. Every international issue, 
every problem involving more than one nation, is 
before the Assembly in some form or another. In 
the years since 1946, the General Assembly has 
stopped wars, shaped new nations, changed the 
direction of history. The program is an historical 
survey, taking in some of the great moments, the . 
most memorable personalities and the most historic 
decisions. 

39. THE EIGHTEENTH YEAR - An account of 
the major UN events of 1963; with Alistair Cooke 
recalling such issues as the Congo, Yemen, West 
Irian and other problems which have confronted 
the world organization in the eighteenth year since 
the Charter of San Francisco was sighed. The most; 
encouraging event of the year was the partial Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty; the darkest, the death of President 
Kennedy in November. 

40. EVERY STEP A GIANT STEP (INDI A) - 
Gunga Ram, Sarpanch (headman) of the Panchayst (village 
council) of Kumariawas, in Rajasthan, has led tho 
people to a better standard of living through the 
acquisition of modem.tools and machinery, including 
a diesel engine that grinds grain to flour, pumps water, 
and drives a small sawmill. As. we live for a few weeks 
with Ram, he is encouraging theyillagers to turn over 
some of their new prosperity to. the building of a . 
middle school for the children of the village. Vie see •.? 
the school grow from a low. wall to the point where . , 
the lintels are going up over the door frame. 



41 . A ROOF OF MY OWN (PERU) • Lima is 
confronted with the world-wide problem of cities- 
mass immigration from the countryside. The people 
themselves are beginning to find an answer. They 
are building vast suburbs, called “barriadas” on 
formerly unused land. Although technically, the 
barriada dwellers are squatters, the Peruvian govern- 
ment sees that the barriada idea is one way of solving 
a practical problem and is lending its encouragement. 
We see what is going on in the Lima barriadas 
through the lives of families who live in various 
barriadas. 

42. THE DESERT AND THE RIVER (MALI) ■ 
Mali is a new African country that has emerged 
into a new prosperity through encouragement 

of the development of the resources of the great 
Niger River. Farmers, fisherman, merchants, are 
formed into cooperatives that can take advantage 
of the developments along the river. We travel 
the river and visit four representative families 
whose daily lives depend completely upon the 
river. 

43. A WOMAN’S PLACE - The village of 
Magdeleno near Caracas has been for many 
years a small suburban slum inhabited by 
agricultural and industrial unskilled workers, 
but just a few years ago Magdeleno became the 
recipient of a small factory which had failed. 

Now the factory is a cooperative and it uses the 
enea fibre which grows wild on the shores of Lake 
Valencia, to make a number of products, from 
rugs to tables and chairs. Almost 300 citizens of 
Magdaleno have now become skilled, prosperous 
workers of this cooperative venture which is 
administered by the Venezuelan Department 

of Community Development. Our story is about 
the women of Magdaleno and the basic work that 
they do in providing plaited enea reed to the 
factory. 

44. THE NEW AND THE OLD (MADAGASCAR) 

- Eugene Martin is a recent graduate of Madagascar’s 
Training Center for community leaders. Today, in 
the remote village of Tsaramody, he is the school- 
master who teaches reading, writing and Twentieth 
Century ideas to the children and he is the village’s 
quiet gadfly on matters of development. Both with 
the children and the olders, he wages compassionate 
battle against old traditions which cripple progress. 
The children are ready to accept his teachings ; the 
elders are reluctant to do so. 

45. IN SEARCH OF MYSELF (NIGERIA) - 
People in the emerging nations of Africa are living 
through a conflict in which the battlegrounds are 
their own minds and feelings. They want to make 
use of the best of what more technologically-advanced 
societies have developed; but they also want their 
progress to be uniquely African in nature, informed 
by the best of African wisdom and culture. At 
Nigeria’s Mbari Art Center we have an unusual 
opportunity to meet several young authors, artists, 
and musicians who are among the strongest voices 
now being heard in this conflict of identity, as 

well as to see for ourselves the evidence of the 
struggle as it is lived in daily life. 



46. THE MAN OF TWO WORLDS (COLUMBIA) - 
In the valley of Paz del Rio in Columbia stand an iron 
mine and a steel mill. The farmers of the valley make up 
the bulk of the workforce at the steel mill. When they are 
not engaged in their skilled tasks at the mill, they are 
tilling their fields in what looks to American eyes a 
primitive fashion. Nevertheless, this combination of 
industrialization and agriculture has taken up the eco- 
nomic lag for the thousands of people who live in the 
Paz del Rio and has brought them into Twentieth 
Century prosperity without taking them away from 
their traditional ties with the land. Our story is about a 
farmer. Juan N. Who is also a foreman in the steel mill. 

47. THE MIDWIFE OF KUDPENG (THAILAND) • 

Nanda is A village midwife in the province of Ubol in 
Thailand. She is a good deal more; she is the only 
health officer the village has, she teaches nutrition, she 
teaches how to make thriving kitchen gardens grow. 

Our story is of Nanda 's quiet struggle with her amiable, 
easy-going neighbors, trying to get them to abandon 
many of the ancient practices which have kept them 
prey to disease and malnutrition. 

48. A LIGHT FOR LALLA MIMOUNA (MOROCCO) - 
The village of Lalla Mimouna in Morocco has been the 
subject of an experiment for several years. The first 
stage of the experiment was to rid the village and its 
surrounding countryside of the strangling growths of 
cactus which made the land useless and which harbored 
poisonous snakes. The second step covered by our UN 
crew was the bringing of electrification to Lalla Mimouna. 
Here we see the possibilities for change in a part of the 
world which has waited almost too long for improvement. 

We see Lalla Mimouna ’s progress through the eye of Abdel 
Kader Maiz, a merchant of the town. 

49. HOW YOU’VE CHANGED (GHANA) - Several 
years ago, Ella Griffin was a UNESCO worker in nutrition 
and literacy, working with people in Ghana. This year, 
we invited Ella Griffin to go back to Ghana with our film 
crew to see the fruits of some of the ideas which she had 
planted and to see some of the radical new developments 
which have come about in literacy training now that her 
early work has been followed by a nationwide plan 
involving all of Ghana’s people. 

50. NEW SOUND IN WELLA CHT^AW (CEYLON) — 

The fisherman of Ceylon have for centuries been at the 
mercy of the tides. They have always gone out on an 
out-flowing tide and had to come back home when the 
tide: returned them. Now, with a simple addition of out- 
board motors, (bought with funds lent them by their 
government), Ceylonese fishermen are learning how to 
go to the fishing grounds and how to return with larger 
catches. We see also the development of a home-grown 
engine maintenance industry, indispensable to the fisher- 
men who depend on motors. 

5 1 . TWO BOYS OF BAHIA (BRAZIL) • The Brazilian 
government with the aid of UNESCO has built a new school. 
We follow two boys, one who goes to the new school and one 
who goes to the old traditional school. 

52. WHAT WE WANT (WORLDWIDE) • In the final 
program of the series, a scattering of people from all 
over the world tell us in their own words what is most 
important to them in the Development Decade. They 
reveal insights into the human problems which are parts 
of their daily lives - problems of which they must be rid 
before real progress can take place. 
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OPINION BALLOT 



NATO IN CRISIS 

Make up your own mind which U.S. policies you support, or what changes in 
policy you favor. On the ballot below, check all of those policies with 
which you are in agreement. Or add comments in your own words. 

1. What broad policies should the U.S. adopt toward NATO? 



a. 


Continue support of NATO as the most important of our military and 
political alliances. 


b. 


Continue to urge NATO members to work for unification of Western 
Europe as a preliminatry to entering "equal partnership" with U.S. 


c . 


Treat NATO primarily as a security pact. 


d. 


Prepare to abandon NATO when and if genuine East-West detente is 
achieved. . 


e. 


Prepare to withdraw from NATO after 1969 as no longer necessary to 
U.S. security and political interests. 


f. 


Other, or comments 



2. What policies should the U.S. adopt toward France in the light of its 
withdrawal from the NATO integrated military structure? . 



a. 


Continue to treat France as a member in good standing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and make it clear that France will be welcome to 
return to NATO's military structure whenever it wishes to. 


b. 


Permit France to participate in any activities of the integrated 
command it wishes to. 


c. 


Move to oust France from all activities of the integrated command. 


d. 


Other . or comment _ • 



3. What policies should the U.S. follow regarding the number of troops it 
maintains in Western Europe? 



a. 


Continue to keep present number of troops in Western Europe indefinitely 


b. 


Make such limited cutbacks as are warranted by technological develop- 
ments which would permit speedy return of troops in case of emergency . 



c. Withdraw troops for which the dollar cost to the U.S. is not met by 
West German offset payments. 

d. Work for a phased and equal withdrawal of Soviet troops from Eastern 
Europe and U.S. troops from Western Europe. 

e. Withdraw all troops and bring them home to the U.S. 

f. Other, or comment 



4. What policies should the U.S.. follow with regard to the NATO nuclear- 
sharing problem? 

a. Encourage creation of independent nuclear deterrents by major NATO 
allies (Britain, France, West Germany, Italy). 

b. Revive proposal for a multinuclear force which would give nuclear 
weapons to participants but which would vest the U.S. with a veto 
over their use. 

c. Support current U.S. proposals for a special committee of NATO 
members which would have a voice in planning of nuclear strategy but 
no actual possession of any strategic nuclear weapons. 

d. Continue present "double key" system of control over tactical nuclear 
weapons in which U.S. retains veto over use of the weapons. 

e. Abandon "double key" system for unilateral U.S. control over tactical 
nuclear weapons . 

f. Other, or comments 



I 
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CHRONOLOGY 



1945 

June 26 United Nations Charter signed at San Francisco. 

1947 

March 12 President Truman asks Congress "to support free peoples who are 
resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by out- 
side pressure" (Truman Doctrine) and requests aid to Greece and 
Turkey. 

June 5 Gen. George C. Marshall, U.S. Secretary of State, speaking at 

Harvard, announces plan for economic rehabilitation of Europe. 

This speech (Marshall Plan) initiated action on European Reco- 
very Program and Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) . 

July 2 Soviet bloc refuses Marshall Plan aid. 

Oct. 5 Cominform, an organization for the ideological unity of the Soviet 

bloc, established. 



1948 

March 17 
June 11 

June 24 
July 6 

Dec. 10 



- The Brussels treaty -- a 50-year treaty of collective defense — 
signed by Belgium, France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, and United 
Kingdom. 

United States Senate adopts "Vandenberg Resolution," which calls for 
the association of the United States with regional collective de- 
fense arrangements . 

Berlin blockaded by the Russians. 

Brussels treaty powers, Canada, and United States begin discussions 
in Washington on North Atlantic defense. 

Negotiations on drafting of North Atlantic Treaty open in Washington. 



1949 
April 4 

May 9 
Aug . 24 

Sept. 17 
Sept. 22 



North Atlantic Treaty signed in Washington by Foreign Ministers of 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, United Kingdom, and United States. 

The Berlin blockade is lifted. 

North Atlantic Treaty enters into effect upon deposit in Washington 
of final instruments of ratification. 

North Atlantic Council, first session, Washington. 

Anglo-U.S. -Canadian announcement that atomic explosion has taken 
place in U.S.S.R. 



1950 

Dec. 19 Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower appointed first Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe by North Atlantic Council. 




1 



\ 



i 



I 



1952 

Peb. 18 Greece and Turkey accede to North Atlantic Treaty. 

April 28 North Atlantic Council, now in permanent session, holds first meeting 
at Paris. 
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1954 
May 7 

Oct. 20-23 

1955 
May 5 

May 14 
Dec. 15-16 

1957 
Oct . 4 

Dec. 16-19 



1958 

Apr. 15-17 

1961 
Aug. 13 

Dec. 13-15 

1962 

Oct. 22-28 
Dec. 13-15 

1963 

Oct. 22-23 



1964 

May 12-14 
Oct. 8-9 



Oct. 16 



In reply to Soviet note of March 31, France, United Kingdom, and 
United States reject U.S.S.R.'s bid to join NATO. 

Four- Power Conference at Paris attended by France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, United Kingdom, and United States; protocol adopted 
terminating occupation regime in Federal Republic of Germany. 



Federal Republic of Germany officially becomes member of NATO. 

U.S.S.R. concludes Warsaw Pact with European satellites by way of 
reply to accession of Federal Republic of Germany to North Atlantic 
Treaty . 

Ministerial meeting of North Atlantic Council decides to equip 
Atlantic forces with atomic weapons. 



U.S.S.R. launches first Sputnik. 

Meeting of Heads of Government at Paris reaffirms principles and pur- 
poses of Atlantic alliance. Council decides to arm NATO with the 
most effective weapons and to promote closer cooperation in political, 
economic, scientific, and military fields. 



NATO Defense Ministers at Paris reaffirm defensive character of NATO 
strategy. 



East German "Vopos" seal off eastern sector of Berlin. 

North Atlantic Council at Paris strongly condemns building of 
Berlin Wall. 



Cuban missile crisis. 

North Atlantic Council at Paris closely examines implications of the 
Cuban affair and approves action taken by United States. 



Operation "Big Lift": 14,500 U.S. soldiers flown to Germany in record 
time to demonstrate that United States is able to reinforce NATO 
forces in Europe in an emergency. 



North Atlantic Council in ministerial meeting at the Hague reaffirms 
full support for United Nations in its action to restore law and 
order in Cyprus . 

First meeting of Defense Research Directors Committee created to 
advise NATO on applications of science in strengthening defenses , 
especially those aspects which call for international scientific 
cooperation. 

Communist China explodes its first atomic bomb. 



* 



1965 
Sept. 9 



General de Gaulle announces French iriLLctaA y integration within 
NATO would have to come to an end by 1969. 



March 10 French Government forwards aide memoire to the 14 other NATO 

nations proposing to end assignment of French forces. France 
proposes simultaneous withdrawal from French territory of Allied 
military forces and headquarters . 

July 25 Defense Ministers at Paris adopt NATO force plan for period to 

and including 1970 and lay down guidelines for years following 
1970. Ministers underline importance- of defense of flank regions. 




Oct. 16 Official opening of new NATO Headquarters at Brussels. 

Dec 13-14 First ministerial meeting of North Atlantic Council at Brussels 

Headquarters approves Harmel Report on the Future Tasks of the 
Alliance. Sitting as Defense Planning Committee (14 NATO nations; 
France excepted) , Ministers adopt NATO's new strategic concept 
based on flexible and balanced range of appropriate responses, 
conventional and nuclear, to all levels of aggression or threats 
of aggression. Also approves Standing Naval Force Atlantic 
(STANAVFORLANT) , first multinational naval squadron on permanent 
peacetime basis. 



1968 
May 10 



June 24-25 



Aug. 20-21 
Nov. 14-16 



1969 

April 10-11 



Ministerial session of Defense Planning Committee at Brussels 
reaffirms need for alliance to assure a balance of forces between 
NATO and Warsaw Pact. Ministers adopt series of force goals for 
period 1969-73 and endorse view that present circumstances do. 
not justify deployment of anti-balliStic-missile system in Europe. 

Ministerial meeting of Council adopts declaration expressing 
readiness to consider possibility of mutual and balanced force 
reductions in Europe. 

Soviet, Polish, East German, Bulgarian, and Hungarian troops 
invade Czechoslovakia. Party leader Dubcek arrested. 

Ministerial meeting of Council at Brussels, Ministers denounce 
Soviet actions in Czechoslovakia as contrary to basic principles 
of United Nations Charter and give warning to U.S.S.R. They decide 
to improve state of NATO defense forces, confirm they will continue 
to study possibilities of detente, and reaffirm necessity of 
Atlantic alliance. 



North Atlantic Council in ministerial session at Washington .. \ 

commemorates 20th anniversary of treaty creating the alliance ; 

and is addressed by President Nixon. Allies propose to explore j 

with Soviet Union and other East European countries which current j 

issues best lend themselves to fruitful negotiation and early ; 

resolution. Agrees it is emtremely important that defense posture j 

and political solidarity of alliance not be relaxed during era of 
negotiations. • 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE PUBLICATION - OFFICE OF MEDIA SERVICES j 
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THE COMMON MARKET AND ITS POTENTIAL EFFECTS ON THE UNITED STATES : 

ITS AGRICULTURAL RELATIONSHIPS 



Europe 1 s Place in the World 

A marked characteristic of Western Europe is its political fragmentation, the 
survival of many relatively small national states. West of the Russian organized 
territory of Eastern Europe, there are some 20 national states, excluding micro- 
states, which occupy only about a third of Europe in an area roughly equivalent 
to that of the United States, Australia or Brazil. In this relatively small j 

area are concentrated 320 million people, the largest - components being found in 
West Germany, the United Kingdom, Italy and France. While it is increasingly j 

recognized that political fragmentation weakens the economy of Western Europe, j 

there are no short cuts either to effective political integration or to the creation j 

of the community spirit which this necessitates . Only as education and thought 
bring the conviction that economic advantages and greater security can so accrue, 
and external political, economic, and military pressures, too, urge the relaxation ; 

of state sovereignties, can measures be taken, by stages, to produce larger func- 
tional units which make for a more rational economic use of available resources. 

There will be no sudden federation of Western Europe, but there are very definite, 
and specific multinational associations whiclj are promising some inevitable changes 
in the geography of Western Europe . 

Economic cooperation, of sorts, has been a part of the European scene for many 
decades. And, it must be admitted that on an occasion or two, economic unions 
have aided in political integration. The trend toward economic integration in 
Western Europe has shown a recent tendency of accelerating as witness the European 
Coal and Steel Community, Benelux, and the more recent creation of; the European 
Economic Community (EEC), or Common Market. The primary aim of this . intergovern- 
mental organization is to establish a common market and the gradual removing of 
differences in the economic policies of member states. Overall there is the ideal- 
istic aim of attaining a more harmonious development of economic activities, improve- 
ment of living standards, and closer relations between member states. j 

Whatever the eventual outcome of this altruistic endeavor, there can be no doubt I 

that geographical patterns will be changed in one form or another. ; 

The measures proposed by the EEC are comprehensive, radical,, and enlightened. 

Restrictions on trade and on the movement of capital and labor between the Common 
Market Six are being removed; a common policy on agriculture; transportation, and 
fisheries is being formulated; and a common trade policy is being established j 

toward states outside the Community. The Community is faced by bristling diffi- j 

culties at every turn, for each member has its own hopes and expectations and ; 

these will be hard to reconcile in the general interest. Furthermore, for every J 

measure proposed for member nations, there is the difficulty of satisfying the j 

normal trade relations with nations outside of this continental phenomenon. j 

■ ■ 1 j 

Europe’s Place in the World of Commerce j 

Despite the debilitating effects of war and depression during the past century. 

Western Europe is still responsible for a remarkably high proportion of world 
trade. Western Europe still accounts for approximately two-fifths of the world’s 

exports, compared with the 25 per cent for North America. Also ; Western Europe 

„■ ’ \ 

‘ . ■ - i 
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absorbs the greatest share of the world's imports (45 per cent), as compared 
with North America's share (19 per cent). 

Table I which follows indicates that the pattern of European import sources has 
decidedly shifted in the past several decades, in a relative sense, at least. 

The relative downward shift of European imports from the United States has been 
considerable, and, certainly both private and public interests in this nation have 
expressed considerable concern over this turn of events. Additional effects 
should be expected as the Common Market pushes toward its professed goals. 

TABLE I . Principal Sources of Western Europe's Imports (per cent) 



Nation or area 


1928 


1938 


1952 


1958 


United States 


31 


22 


22 


20 


Canada 


9 


8 


9 


7 


Latin America 


21 


19 


11 


12 


Overseas sterling areas 


25 


31 


37 


32 


Affiliated " " 


5 


10 


12 


8 


Other Primary areas , 
incl. Japan, USSR, etc. 


8 


8 


8 


14 



The threat to U.S. trade interests has seen many U.S. concerns making efforts to^ 
set up business in the Common Market in one form or another. Some firms are build- 
ing manufacturing outlets in the six nations, others are gaining control of the 

majority stocks in public stock corporations. Still others are negotiating licen- 

sing agreements with European firms for the production of various industrial commo- 
dities. At the same time the Congress of the United States recently passed a far 

reaching trade agreements act, which will permit the Administration a wide latitude 

in negotiating with the rapidly moving Common Market system. The government s 
ability to maintain open channels between the United States and EEC members will 
have a definite effect on the number of U.S. employees working in the various 
concerns that have considerable foreign markets. The outcome remains foggy. 



Europe's Place in the Agricultural World 

Up until recently, a large proportion of Western Europe imports consisted of agri- 
cultural products and raw materials. The importance of agricultural products, 
which include not only food and fodder but also fibers such as cotton and wool, 
has declined considerably during the last 20 years, as Table II 's figures suggest: 

TABLE II . Agricultural Imports as Percentage of Total Imports 



Nation: 


1938 


1959 


United Kingdom 


58 


37 


West Germany 


47 


27 


Netherlands 


26 


16 



8 



This decline reflects, in part, the results of domestic efforts for increased 
food production at home, and as a consequence of deliberate governmental sub- 
sidies and bonuses. Furthermore, inabilities to secure sufficient dollars, 
as well as changes in demand, have altered the sources of West Europe's imports. 
In short, then, the United States' agricultural market in Western Europe has 
been gradually running into increasing resistence from the European market since 
World War II. This is not necessarily a phenomenon, then, which will begin 
with the gradually evolving Common Market. 



Tariff Preferences Begin in European Common Market 

The European Common Market moved into the second stage of its transitional period 
as of January 1, 1962. At this time each of the Member States (Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Netherlands, and France) initiated a preferential import 
duty system for agricultural commodities by setting up schedules of "internal" 
rates applicable to Member States and "external" rates applicable to third 
countries, e.g., nations outside of the EEC. 

The "internal" rates represent an initial move toward ultimate elimination of 
duties between Member States, while the "external" rates represent initial adjust- 
ments upward or downward toward the Common External Tariff. The effect of this 
action is to create margins of tariff protection for commodities produced within 
the Community. 

Despite the fact that the ministers of Agriculture of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD) have piously declared that agricultural 
policies should be formulated in light of international trade responsibilities 
as well as domestic consideration, there has been the almost, inevitable formula- 
tion of policies which would attempt to give the European farmer a reasonable 
living standard. The wide gap between per capita incomes on the land and in the 
urban community in Western Europe has been greater than that, for instance, between 
the U.S. farmer and business in the United States. The effect on the U.S. exports 
to the EEC will vary from commodity to commodity, as a consequence of duties of 
the Member States and the creation of a totally new area of preferential trade 
(includes former European Colonies, as well as present colonial territories con- 
trolled by EEC), the continuation, modification, or elimination of non-tariff 
trade barriers will be of great importance. 



Specific Effects on U.S. Exports to EEC 

The discussion which follows will examine certain selected agricultural commo- 
dities, that will be affected by the various "proposed" EEC external duties. 

Tobacco : The present proposed rates contain a bias for lower priced tobaccos. 

Higher priced U.S. tobacco from member countries will have duty-free access to 
other member nations . Tobaccos from the associated areas of Greece and Africa 
will also enter duty-free into all Common Market countries. Unless the United 
States is successful in negotiating, further reduction, it is likely to exper- 
ience a decreasing share of an increasing European market . 

Livestock and Meat Products : Changes in tariffs of the countries making up the 

EEC are beginning to affect world trade in meats and other animal products. In- 
ternally, the tariffs are being lowered; externally, there is a general upward 
adjustment on many products. With this condition the United States' exporters 
are finding it increasingly difficult to maintain exports to the EEC. 



Exports of United States commodities to Benelux (Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg) in 1961, was a sizable proportion of this nation's total sales 
in overseas markets. In 1961, nearly $40 million of livestock and Restock 
products were shipped to Benelux, especially to the Netherlands^ for resale 
to other continental markets. The list of items included: tallows, greases,; 

hides, skins, meats, mohair, and sausage casings. 

Raw Cotton: The European Common Market, already a large outlet for U.S. raw 

cotton will become an even larger one in years ahead. Further, recent nego 
tions have assured the United States that cotton may continue to enter EEC 
duty-free for an indefinite time. Nevertheless, there are offsetting factors 
which are increasingly entering the market picture. For examp , p 

of synthetic fibers is causing increased competition for cotton. Secondly, 
lower-cost sources of cotton (African and Asiatic) may well cut into the U.S. s 
European market at a future date. 

Poultry and Poultry Products: In the fall of 1962, the EEC issued a series of 
provisional drafts concern^ with internal and external movements of this 
agricultural category. 

In the months that followed repercussions on the U.S. export market ^ been 
felt. West Germany, which had been a major importer of U.S. poultry, was grad- 
ually applying the new import duties on U.S. poultry, making it extremely 
difficult for this commodity to compete with EEC products. The effect has been 
most felt in the areas along the Atlantic Coast of the United States, especially 

in producing areas of Georgia. 

Grain and Grain Products: Going into effect on July 30, 1962, were a series^ 

of EEC grain regulati o n T which, in effect, will cause a serious loss of markets 
to United States grain farmer. Unless U.S. negotiations can fma a means of 
satisfying the EEC within the next three or four years, a major grain market 
will be lost to the American farmer indefinitely. 

Projected Conclusions: The American farmer, beset by overproduction, mal- 

distribution, and welk prices on his product, way. be the b^est vrctim of _ 
increased European agricultural production, and EEC s tariff bias . During 
last few years , U.S. farm exports to the Common Market and Great Britain approach- 
ed one-third of all U.S. sales in Europe. 

It is a clear possibility that the loss of this market could result in a 30 
percent decrease of the U.S.’s farm export market, a formidable problem which 
must be faced, regardless if negotiations is possible or not, for it cannot 
be forgotten that the European farmer deserves a better place in thej>un than, 
it has 8 been his fate in recent generations. In a recapitulation of the precedi 8 
observations, the following possibilities exist for American agriculture in the 
European market: 

1) Raw Tobacco - Rising tariffs on better U.S. types Will Increase the diffi- 
culties of finding a lucrative European market. In addition, there is the 
increased awareness on the part of Europeans of the health hazards that may be 
caused by inhalation of burnt tobacco. 

2j Fats and Oils - Production of various African oil plants (areas formerly 



Colonial territories of European powers, and now enjoying a 
tion) will be increased, at the expense of U.S. producers, 
oils will ultimately be affected, even in those nations now 
Portugal being an example of the latter situation^ 



pre f erent ial posi- 
Sales of soybean 
out si de of the EEC ; 



3) Meat and Other Animal Products - Europe is moving toward self-sufficiency 

in most major meat products. There may be a temporary place in the production . 
of specialty products by United States producers. 

4) Cotton - For the time being, cotton interests in the U.S. will find a lucra- 
tive and free market in the EEC. In the long run, competition from synthetics, 
and cheaper cotton from tropical associated nations will definitely increase 
and certainly have its effects on the United States producer of cotton. 

Grain and Grain Products : Gradual movement toward self-sufficiency in the pro- 

duction of major grain such as wheat, will find the U.S. farmer without this 
long term foreign market. U.S. surpluses could become unmanageable unless 
substitute markets are located, and in direct competition from Canada. 

Despite the dark picture drawn by the previous outline, optimists feel that 
wisdom and tact on the part of negotiators for the U.S. and EEC could soften 
the blow of the almost inevitable change which is about to occur in the trade 
interests on both sides of the Atlantic. Patterns of geographic change are 
inevitable on both sides of the Atlantic. Specifically, this could include 
the following: (a) expansion of mechanized farming on farms of great size in 

some sectors of Europe; a further consequence will be increased movement of 
rural population to continental urban areas; (b) increased European facilities 
to produce canned food, some of which is imported from U.S. (frozen juice concen- 
trates); (c) large shipments of U.S. grain moving through the Great Lakes, as 
well as Atlantic and Gulf ports would be curtailed by a shifting foreign market. 

As a consequence, this could result in the partial curtailment of American jobs 
in the shipping fields, unless substitute markets are found; (d) a sharp reduction 
for U.S. agricultural goods could further aggravate the jobless situation for 
both agrarian and urban interests. Land now given over to the production of 
salable products could be forced to revert to its former virgin condition, at 
least in part, unless the U.S. farmer is able to make the transition of change. 

The above are the possible realities of a situation which is rapidly developing. 
Regardless of the ultimate outcome of tariff negotiations between the EEC and 
the United States, economic, political and geographic change will come about, 
and, for the record, this change would have come about with or without the EEC. 
European imports from the outside world were in the process of (change sources) 
development a decade or more before the EEC came into existence. 
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EUROPEAN UNIFICATION: A HISTORICAL NECESSITY 



"What doa* Jut mattan whathan two nation* ana *apanatad by nivan* 
on. mountain*, on. that thay * paak cU.66an.ant Idiom? Eunopa l* < 
but ona pnovlnce. 06 tha wonld: whan wa maka wan, wa maka avail 
wan. J *hoald hava tikad to hava mada 06 tha&a paopla* ona 
*lngla and u.ni6onm national body.” 

- Napoleon 



Though this august Frenchman may have been one of the more distinguished pro- 
moters for European unification, he certainly did not generate any new revolu- 
tionary concept in this issue. A United Europe is not a new notion but an old 
one revived. The dream of order and unity once embodied in the Rome of the 
Caesars lived on throughout the Medieval period, not only in the institution of 
the Roman Catholic Church, but in that strangely viable anachranism, the Holy 
Roman Empire. Even after it disintegrated, and the last remnants of feudalism 
gave way to popular nationalism, the European ideas of unity survived. For the 
better part of 2000 years the culture, commerce and conquests of Western Europe 
shaped the world's destinies. 

But as European influence grew internationally so did the scale of its conflicts, 
and at the end of the second World War, Europe lay prostrate between the new 
giants in world affairs, the United States and Soviet Russia. At this juncture 
in history, it appeared that the old Europe was now dead. Thus a new hope arose 
that a truly united Europe, liberated from the nationalistic antagonisms of the 
past, might blossom fruitfully. However, the need for unity was one' thing; the 
technique of achievement of it another. After World War II it was clear that 
not only politics but economics demanded a solution be found for the unrealistic 
compartmentalization of Europe . 

In the immediate postwar years; Churchill sparked the movement for a United 
Europe. On September 19, 1946, at the University of Zurich he remarked: ".... 

What is the remedy? It is to re-create the European Family .. .and provide 

it with a structure under which it can dwell in peace, in safety and in freedom. 

We roust build a kind of United States of Europe."! Even before the war had ended, 
another European nationalist was concerned with the future of not only his native 
France, but that of the European Community. He was Jean Omer Marie Gabriel Monnet, 
who is credited with fostering the concept of a combined European Economy as early 
as 1943. 

This new stimulation for the present integration of Western Europe was also 
derived from external spheres. Soviet Russia's European satellites were well 
along the road to complete integration. Through a Council for Mutual Economics 
Assistance (known as COMECON)*, the Soviet Union was welding Eastern Europe into 
one powerful and coordinated industrial community whose focus was centered on the 
East. Fear of expanding Soviet power gave the western European Unification move- 
ment much of its impetus. As Paul -Henri Spark later observed: "The European , 

nations are somewhat like scattered chicks. When they see a hawk hovering above 



1 European Community, Information Service, Political Unity in Europe: A 

Selection of Key Documents (Washington) 

* Members: Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 

Rumania, Soviet Union. Observers: Red China, North Korea, North VietNam, Outer 

Mongolia. 
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them. ..they tend to come together. "2 



Strong American support for European integration also acted as a major catalyst 
in galvanizing specific action. In 1947, the United States offered massive 
aid under the Marshall Plan on condition that European countries chart the out- 
lines of their rehabilitation. This prompted fourteen European countries to form 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) for the purpose of 
administering the Marshall Plan aid and pioneering in economic cooperation. In 
response to the rapid expansion of Soviet power and pressure, the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization, eventually composing fifteen members, was established in 
April 1949 both as a defensive military alliance and as a potential mechanism 
for developing political, 'economic, social and cultural cooperation! j»ongethe 
member countries. 

By 1950 the situation was ripe. An unprecedented sense of urgency and resolve 
gripped Western Europe. On May 9, Robert Schuman, then Foreign Minister of France 
acted on the advice of Jean Monnet, France's director for postwar economic re- 
covery, and proposed that a coal and steel community be formed to serve as a 
pilot project for the development of a United Europe. After a few hectic months 
of drafting the lengthy and complicated treaty, the institutions of the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) began work in the city of Luxembourg, the pro- 
visional capital of the Community, on August 10, 1952. 

Attendant with this new economic re-evaluation of the European scene were new 
political considerations. First there were neutralist currents of ppinion 
which arose chiefly out of the fears, resentments and suspicions generated by 
the Cold War. Many Europeans felt that they would be forced to bear the brunt 
of any nuclear holocaust. Lack of confidence in United States policy, often 
depicted as addicted to "brinkmanship", contributed to defeatist or neutralist 
feelings. As a form of European neutralism, the "third force" concept appealed 
to two additional emotions: a belief that both the American and Soviet ways of 

life represented basically similar materialistic interests; and a hopp that'.'a 
strong and united Europe would mediate between the two superpowers to preserve 
peace. Yet, in the last analysis, the "third force" movement was restrained 
somewhat by the realization among the European Community that their survival 
hinged on the nuclear capability of the United States. 

Governed by this sober assessment of Western Europe's vulnerability, the foreign 
ministers of ECSC contemplated further steps toward integration. In April 1956, 
they finally agreed to draft treaties for a common market and an atomic energy 
commission. Both treaties were signed in Rome on March 25, 1957, and cane into 
effect on January 1, 1958, formally establishing the European Economic Community 
(EEC) and Euratom. Six Continental nations* were now bound together in three 
distinct but inter-locking communities, thus marking a new era in European history 

- G. Kaiser. 

Department of History 

Mankato State College 




^ J. Warren Nystrom and Peter Malof, The Common Market: European Com- 

munity in Action , (New York, 1962), page 9. 

* The members of the EEC are: Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 

(F.R.), France and Italy. 



SUPPLEMENT 



Main Provisions of the European Economic Community Treaty : 

1. Tariffs, quotas and other barriers to trade among the Six will be 
gradually eliminated over a period of 12 to 15 years. 

2. Provision is made for temporary postponement of scheduled tariff 
reductions where the adjustments forced by the tariff reduction 
would be too severe. 

3. Over the course of 12 to 15 years, in conformity with the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, a uniform tariff schedule will be 
created between the Six and the rest of the world. 

4. Restrictions on the movement of services, labor, capital and business 
enterprises among the Six are to be abolished and payments are to 

be freed to the extent required to make this effective. 

5. The colonies and associated territories of the Six, principally in 
Africa, are to be permanently liked to the Common Market unless the 
territories decide otherwise. 

6. Cartels and similar private trade restraining devices are prohibited 
unless they contribute to improvements in production and distribution 
to technical and ecnomic progress . 

7. The members agree to coordinate monetary and fiscal policies with 

a view to achieving, in each country, balance in the overall inter- 
national payments, high employment and general price stability. 

8. A common, but not a free market, agricultural policy is to be estab- 
lished within the Community. 

9. Two investment Funds are to be established, one to operate in Europe 
and one to operate in the overseas territories, of the Six. 

10. The principle of equal pay for equal work for women and men is to 
be applied throughout the Community and methods of computing over- 
time payment will be harmonized on the French Standard. 

11. A Social Trend is to be established to help relieve possible eco- 
nomic injuries resulting from the liberalization of trade within 
the market. 
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THE CENTRAL TREATY ORGANIZATION 



ORIGIN 

The Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) began, as did its regional sister 
alliances the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in 1949 and the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) in 1954, as a response of free peoples 
to the threat from communism. The establishment of the alliance demonstrated 
the determination of the Middle Eastern members, forming what has been known 
as the "northern tier," to preserve their independence by resisting Communist 
aggression or subversive penetration and by working together for stability. 

In addition to their membership in CENTO, Turkey belongs to NATO and Pakistan 
is a member of SEATO. 

CENTO's existence dates from February 24, 1955, when Turkey and Iraq, consistent 
with articles of the II. N. Charter dealing with regional arrangements and collec- 
tive security, signed the Pact of Mutual Cooperation (the Baghdad Pact). The. 

Pact was open to accession by any other states, "actively concerned with security 
and peace in this region." The United Kingdom joined the alliance on April 5, 
Pakistan on September 23, and Iran on November 3, 1955. After the revolution 
in Iraq overthrowing the Hashemite regime on July 14, 1958, that country took 
no further part in the work of the Pact and- formally withdrew on March 24, 1959. 

The headquarters was transferred from Baghdad to Ankara in August 1958, and 
the new name, Central Treaty Organization, was adapted on August 19, 1959. 

Although the formation of the Pact of Mutual Cooperation in 1955 was stimulated 
by the security concerns of the post-World War II period, the roots of coopera- 
tion among the countries of the region actually reach considerably further back. 

The states of the Turco-Iranian plateau had recognized a certain community of 
interests in the Saadabad Pact which was concluded by Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and 
Afghanistan in 1937. And in 1954 Pakistan and Turkey had signed an agreement for 
friendly cooperation as a result of their desire for closer relations. 

CENTO, however, has broadened and deepened collaboration among the regional mem- 
ber states, within its own framework as well as in other ways. Drawing upon 
their experience in CENTO, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey formed an organization in 
1964 known as Regional Cooperation for Development (RCD) to promote the economic 
development of the area. 

The. ti.S. 

Although the United States had encouraged the formation of the Pact, it did not 
itself become a formal member, accepting instead an invitation to participate 
in Council meetings in the role of an observer. The United States did become, 
however, a formal participant in the Organization's committees, and. since the 
early years of the alliance has supported and taken an active part in all its 

work. 

When the Ministerial Council met in London on July 28 and 29, 1958, shortly after 
the Iraqi revolution, Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States signed a declaration which reaffirmed the determination of the member states 
to continue the alliance and which stated that the United States "in the interest 
of world peace, and pursuant to existing Congressional authorization, agrees to 
cooperate with the nations making this Declaration for their security and defense, 
and will promptly enter into agreements designed to give effect to this coopera- 
tion." 
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Subsequently, the United States signed identical bilateral executive agreements 
with Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey on March 5, 1959. These agreements were execu- 
ted pursuant to authority created by the Mutual Security Act of 1954 and the Joint 
Resolution of the Congress in 1957 to Promote Peace and Stability in the Middle 
East (the Eisenhower Doctrin ' The agreements provided that in case of aggression 
against any of the three couiiLries , the United States, in accordance with the 
U.S. Constitution, would take such appropriate action, including the use of 
armed forces, as may be mutually agreed upon and as envisaged in the Joint 
Resolution. The United States reaffirmed that it would continue to furnish the 
three countries such military and economic assistance as may be mutually agreed 
upon. 

The agreements provide that the security arrangements would be called into effect 
only in the event of Communist aggression as envisaged by the Congressional 
measures under which the agreements were developed. Secretaiy of State Christian 
A. Herter's opening statement at the Pact's 1959 Ministerial Council meeting 
in Washington, D.C., made clear that United States support of the organizat' 
was designed to resist Communist aggression. 
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ORGANIZATION 
Th& Council 

The Council is the highest body of the Central Treaty Organization. It provides 
a forum for continuous consultation on political and economic issues as well as 
military matters affecting the mutual interests of the member states. ; 

i 

The Council meets at the Ministerial level and at the Deputy level. Ministerial 
meetings have usually been held annually, with each CENTO capital in turn acting 
as host and providing the chairman. Each country is normally represented by ; 

its Foreign Minister. The Council, which makes all decisions on the basis of ' 

unanimity, reviews the work accomplished through subordinate bodies of the 
Organization, approves future programs, and exchanges views on international j 

issues of dommon interest. 

Continuing consultation and detailed direction are accomplished by regular meet- 
ings of the Council at the Deputy level. Each CENTO country's Ambassador to Turkey j 
serves as a Deputy on the Council. Turkey is represented by an official of am- 
bassadorial rank from the Turkish Foreign Ministry. The Council of Deputies j 

usually meets once a fortnight in Ankara and is chaired by CENTO'S Secretary General 
Turgut Menemencioglu. i 

While the United States attends Council meetings as an observer, it participates i 

fully in the discussions. The Secretary of State heads the U;S. delegation at j 

the Ministerial meetings, and the U.S. Ambassador to Turkey attends those at the . ‘ 

Deputy level. 1 

Four major committees are responsible to the Council: the Military Committee, 

the Economic Committee, the Counter-Subversion Committee, and the Liaison 
Committee. These committees meet once a year in a CENTO capital and serve to 
keep the Council in close touch with the work CENTO does in specialized fields. 

They review and guide the work of subordinate bodies and prepare reports of their 
activities for the Council. The United States is a full member of all four 
committees of the Council. | 

s 
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Xh£, bUlitoA ^ ComlttdZ 

CENTO's military work lies mainly in coordination of existing military resources 
of its members. The Military Committee makes recommendations to the Council with 
a view to strengthening the military' security of member countries and insuring 
their effective cooperation in defense matters. At the annual meetings of the 
Committee each country has usually been represented by its Chief of Staff. 

Like the Council, the Military Committee is represented by a group of Deputies 
permanently stationed at Ankara and available for decisions at any time. This 
group of five military officer (Permanent Military Deputies Group -- PMDG) carries 
out the decisions of the Military Committee and supervises a Combined Military 
Planning Staff (CMPS) stationed with the CENTO Secretariat at Ankara. The CMPS, 
a small staff of experienced military officers drawn from the five participating 
countries, prepares and coordinates .plans and combined training exercises. 

Tho Eo./mnmJn Comnitte.Q. 

This Committee is responsible to the Council for CENTO's regional economic 
development program. Member states are represented at the annual meetings by 
ministers or other top-ranking officials. Activities undertaken at. the Committee's 
direction range from railroad construction to seminars on mineral development 
and practical training in marketing fruits and vegetables. 

The Economic Committee is assisted by an Economic Experts Group, which meets 
annually at CENTO headquarters to review in technical detail the year's work of 
all subcommittees; and by an Economic Steering Group, which meets regularly in 
Ankara to provide continuing guidance for the economic activities, especially in 
the intervals between the annual meetings of the Economic Committee and the 
Economic Experts Group. 

Subcommittees are entrusted with implementing CENTO's economic program in certain 
fields. There are, for instance, subcommittees on communications, agriculture, 
and health. There are also a number of "working parties" in such specialized 
areas as mining, agricultural marketing, cholera, development of ranges, narcotics 
control, and agricultural statistics. One of the working parties supervises the 
CENTO Multilateral Technical Cooperation Fund, a' special arrangement under which 
Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey offer technical training at their national facilities 
to selected trainees from the other two regional countries. The result is a 
sharing within the region of skills and experience available in one regional 
country but not in another. 

The Council for Scientific Education and Research evaluates and approves for the 
Economic Committee those regional scientific and research activities recommended 
by a Scientific Coordinating Board. The Board administers CENTO's scientific 
program which is financed through a Multilt. ceral Science Fund. 

Cm!l£2£=£u&l£Mim Committzo. 

This Committee advises the Council on how best to meet and counter Communist 
efforts to weaken the CENTO regional governments through subversion. 

Ihz UtMAiU 1 Com 

The Liaison Committee supplements the work of the Counter-Subversion Committee by 
facilitating the exchange of information among the CENTO countries on questions 
relating to the security of the region. 
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The Secretariat is CENTO's permanent administrative and operational agency. It 
is located in Ankara and is headed by a Secretary General Who is responsible to the 
Council for the conduct of all S° tariat operations. The Secretary General also 
serves as Chairman of the Council of Deputies. A high-ranking Turkish civilian 
official is currently filling the post; previously the position was held by 
similarly high-ranking government officials fro*- Iran and Pakistan. The Secretary 
General is appointed by the Council. The term of office is normally 3 years, but 
may be extended. 



WORK OF THE ALLIANCE 

CoopeAatdia Koa. ' 

The military work of CENTO lies principally in the fields of planning, coordimt .j, 
and training. The Combined Military Planning Staff, under the direction of the 
Permanent Military Deputies Group, performs this work since a unified command struc- 
ture has not been established. U.S. and U.K. military assistance to the regional 
members has been provided for the most part on a bilateral basis. 

Some aspects of the CMPS's planning are tested in the regular series of war games 
and combined military exercises that constitute the CENTO training program. Annual 
regional air defense exercises test the readiness and capacities of installations 
and equipment, and offer personnel an opportunity to work together under simulated 
wartime conditions. This element of actual experience in carrying out a complex 
military operation with forces drawn from different countries is an important part 
of the annual maritime exercise, known by its code name MIDLINK, which •issst aged 1 
off the coast of Iran. 



Other annual exercises for which the Combined Military Planning Staff is responsible 
include air search and rescue, and small arms competitions. NATO officers are 
invited to observe these testing and training maneuvers from time to time, and 
CENTO representatives attend some NATO exercises. 

Another duty of the Planning Staff is to draw up standardization agreements on 
military procedures and terminology. Standardized procedures make it possible, 
for example, for ships of the different CENTO navies to operate together as a 
single unit. Similarly, if ground forces are to have close air support by planes 
of another country, both want to be very certain that visual, radio, and other 
communications are mutually understood. Many such standardization agreements 
have been drawn up and approved, covering everything from mapping specifications 
to combat communications. The CMPS also is charged with assuring that the CENTO 
standardization agreements are compatible with NATO specifications, and maintains 
constant liaison with NATO for this purpose. 

Regular conferences, stemming from CMPS responsibilities for coordination, are 
held on technical military subjects directly related to potential CENTO combined 
operations. Senior officers from the five participating countries gather to 
discuss such topics as air defense coordination, naval planning, communications, 
mapping, and military medicine. The exchanges serve to keep officers up’ to date 
on current practices in each of the countries concerned, and sometimes point up 
the need for new standardization agreements. 




A related activity is the CENTO Professional Military Development Program, under 
which groups of selected officers study more generalized military subjects of 
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professional interest. Initiated and carried on by the United States as part 
of its contribution to CENTO, seminars have been held on the following topics: 
Military Civic Action Programs; Procedures, Methods, and Techniques of Planning 
within National Military Establishments; Programming within National Military 
Establishments; Search and Rescue; Air Support of Ground Forces; and Training of 
Army Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers. The proceedings and papers presented 
at these seminars are published for circulation among officers in the CENTO coun- 
tries. 

Over the years a considerable number of officers from the CENTO countries have 
worked together in the alliance's military activities. All have acquired valuable 
knowledge and experience thereby, and such cooperation has resulted in better 
understanding and close friendships among scores of' officers of the five countries. 

CoovgM&M Qzu&Lofm 

CENTO'S regional economic development program has been the subject of increasing 
interest and emphasis. Benefits from completed major projects are beginning to 
be felt, and new cooperative endeavors are being undertaken. 

CENTO economic projects are implemented in many ways. A major construction project 
may require advanced technical equipment not readily available in the region -- 
from bulldozers and harbor cranes to complicated, electronic gear. On projects 
such as building roads and railroads and developing harbors the United States and 
the United Kingdom have provided needed equipment, either through loans to the re- 
gional governments or by supplying the equipment directly. For more complex 
projects like the CENTO Microwave System or High-Frequency Radio Link, design, 
engineering, and installation have been done by U.S. or U.K. contractors. 

In all cases the regional governments have contributed a major share of the effort 
in furnishing facilities, land, engineering services, construction materials, labor, 
and other essential ingredients. Details are worked out in bilateral agreements 
between the regional government and the Western partner concerned. Other projects 
are implemented by agreements among the regional governments only, or by an 
individual regional government alone, CENTO having served chiefly as a catalyst. 

U.S. aid during the early years of CENTO was mostly in grants for specific pro- 
jects such as a total of about $20 million for the Microwave System. Later U.S. 
financing for major capital projects was through long-term loans. Recently, 
grants to finance technical and scientific conferences, grants to finance train- 
ing workshops, and the services of experts have been provided with emphasis on 
the fields of agriculture, health, and education. 

The United Kingdom has contributed an annual sum, raised in 1966 from 850,000 
pounds sterling to<£l million, for financing certain CENTO economic development 
activities. About half of this amount has been for supplies, equipment, and en- 
gineering services for projects such as roadbuilding and the High-Frequency 
Radio Link. The other half has been earmarked for technical assistance such as 
providing advisers, teachers, and fellowships for advanced training in the United 
Kingdom. 

The great need for better communications in an integrated pattern throughout the 
CENTO region led to early emphasis on telecommunications, roads, railways, ports, 
and a modem airway system. At the time of CENTO'S inception, no railways or 
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telegraph lines crossed common boundaries to link the regional members., Only a 
few vehicles attempted to travel the one hazardous mountain road between Iran 
and Turkey, or the desert track crossing the Iran-Pakistan border. Telephone 
and telegraph traffic among the three countries had to be routed through Europe, 
usually via London. Aircraft we - "" ’’•".ost helpless in bad weather due to lack 

of ground controls. 



The ultramodern CENTO Microwav e Telecommunications Netwohk, the longest 
in. the wohld at the time it was completed in 1965, uses It stations to 
cover the 3, 060 miles fisiom Ankara to Kahac/ki. The stations axe ^aom 
11 miles to 106 miles apart, located in cities, on snowy mountain peaks 
as high as 9,200 h eet , and on hlat deserts. Some require antenna towers 
more than 400 \eet high. The main terminals are in AnkaAa, Tehran, and 
KaAachi, bat stations neaA 22 other towns and cities along the route 
aAe equipped to connect local telephone and teletype circuits into the 
network. Thus people living in any town connected with its own country's 
ordinary thank line system can talk to any town on the thunk line system 
oh any o h the thee countries. When stepped up to hull present capacity, 
as many as 600 simultaneous telephone conversations are possible. Alter- 
natively, more than 14,000 teletype ciAcuits, or any telephone /teletype 
combination, can be accommodated. 



The CENTO High-Frequency Radio Link connects Dacca, Rawalpindi, Karachi, Tehran, 
Ankara, and Istanbul directly with London, and thereby with the outside world in 
general, by shortwave radio telephone and teleprinter circuits. There is also 
a link between Tehran and Khorramshahr in southern Iran. 

A major United States-supported j oint. capital project is the construction of a 
Turkish- Iranian rail link, scheduled for completion in 1969. Such a link between 
the two national rail systems has long been a dream of the leaders of both coun- 
tries. To complete this link it is necessary to connect the railheads in Mus, 
Turkey, and in Sharifkhaneh, Iran. The distance between them is only about 285 
miles, but the route has to cross some of the most rugged terrain of that part 
of the world. When this rail link is completed it will stimulate economic devel- 
opment of previously isolated areas in both countries. It will promote trade 
between the two countries and give Iran an alternative to its present rail route 
to Europe which passes through the Soviet Union. ' 

The nearly completed CENTO Airway System will provide the three countries of . the 
CENTO region with a fully controlled air route meeting international standards, 
including radar- equipped air traffic control centers at Ankara, Tehran, and 
Karachi . . 

Other major communications projects which have been undertaken as a result of 
CENTO planning include construction or improvement of all-weather roads linking 
the three countries and development of the cargo-handling capacities of Turkish 
ports. 

While much remains to be done, the regional countries of CENTO today are being 
linked as never before in history by improved communications. 
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Aa^cuXtuAg. 

More than three-quarters of the populations of Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey depend 
upon agriculture for their livelihood. Many of the agricultural problems faced 
by each country are similar. CENTO has made a concentrated effort to help solve 
these problems and to increase food production. While emphasis had been placed 
on spreading knowledge of modem farming and veterinary techniques, attention 
has also been given to the managerial, financing, and marketing aspects of agri- 
cultural production. 

Numerous technical experts have been provided by the United States and the 
United Kingdom on a temporary basis for various agricultural projects. More than 
a score of conferences and seminars on specific problems have been held, and equip- 
ment has been provided to universities and other institutions concerned with 
agricultural and livestock-raising problems. CENTO's Agricultural Machinery 
and Soil Conservation Training Center provides training for 20 to 30 students 
from the three regional countries each year. The Center is financed by the United 
Kingdom, Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan. 

HejLttk 

The CENTO regional economic development program has also laid stress on coopera- 
tion in the field of health: 

• Malaria eradication programs have been coordinated in the three regional 
countries. 

* An Emergency Working Party on Cholera was formed in 1966, and its recom- 
mendations led to a number of steps to stop the spread' of cholera. Iran 
and Pakistan provided special training in anti-cholera techniques to a 
team of Turkish doctors; the United States provided the services of a 
Regional Cholera Coordinator; and a stockpile of anti- cholera material 
has been built up. 

• Hospital administration, the training of nurses and other medical 
personnel, nutrition, and sanitation are among other public health 
topics on which CENTO conferences and seminars have been held. 

* Family planning is a relatively new field of interest and concern for 
CENTO,. vand considerable progress is anticipated. 

U.S. Technical A&.&.i&-tanc.fc 

As a United States contribution to CENTO's economic program, a small, effective 
technical assistance program has been developed under the supervision of the 
Office of the United States Economic Coordinator for CENTO in Ankara, Turkey. 

The program was designed to foster regional cooperation for economic development 
by supporting technical activities related to problems common to at least two 
(and normally all three) of the CENTO regional countries. U.S. support is pri- 
marily given to regional conferences, symposia, traveling seminars, workshops, 
and short and medium-term expert advisory services and consultant contracts. 

Almost all major fields of economic development have been covered by these activities 
with concentration in the areas of agriculture, health and nutrition, education, 
minerals, and industrial development. Technical experts, planners, and adminis- 
trators in each of these fields have been brought together from all CENTO countries 




to consult on mutual problems and to take advantage of each other's experience. 



THE BROAD VIEW 

The Central Treaty Organization is part of the web of friendly ties and coopera- 
tion that exists among Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. It is an example of international cooperation which has put 
down roots. 

Constructed on a foundation of common interest and goals, it complements and 
builds upon a wide range of active bilateral relationships. The alliance has 
lived through years of important changes both in the Middle East and in the 
world at large. It still meets a need of countries gathered together in support 
of their common defense and welfare. 

CENTO has not only provided a security umbrella, but also has been helping to 
encourageeeconomic and social development among the peoples of Iran, Pakistan, 
and Turkey. The promotion of a regional cooperative spirit among them has been 
a basic CENTO contribution toward their development of new sources of strength. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON CENTO REGIONAL MEMBERS 



• • 


IRAN 


PAKISTAN 


TURKEY 


Atm 


630,000 sq. ml. 


365,000 sq. ml. 


296,000 aq. mi. 


Population 


26,000,000 


120,000,000 


32,500,000 


Capital 


Tehran 


Islamabad 


Ankara 


Chief of State 


Shah 

Mohammad Raza Pahlavi 


President 

Mohammad Ayub Khan 


President 
Cevdet Sunay 


Ctiiaf of Government 


Prime Minister 
Amir Abbas Hoveyda 


President 

Mohammad Ayub Khan 


Prime Minister 
Suleyman Demirel 


Principal Religion 


Warn (95%) 

(Mostly Shi 'a Idem) 


Islam (88%) 

(Mostly Sunni Islam) 


Islam (98%) 

(Mostly Sunni Islam) 


Principal Language (s) 


Farsi 


Bengali, Urdu 


Turkish 


Literacy Rata 


20% 


16% 


55% 


Total Labor Force 


18,000,000 (1966) 
(46.7% In agriculture) 


30,000,000 
(73% in agriculture) 


13,700,000 
(74% in sgriculture) 


Grose National Product 


$6,933,000,000 (1967) 


$11,000,000,000 


$9,445,000,000 


GNP/Per Capita 


$269 (1967) 


$93 


$285 


Exports 


$1,309,000,000 
(88% petroleum) 


$632,000,000 


$525,000,000 


Imports 


$930,000,000 


$1,090,000,000 


$683,000,000 


Trade Balance 


+$379,000,000 


-$458,000,000 


•$158,000,000 


Electric Power 


885,000 kw capacity 
(1967) 


1,965,000 kw capacity 
. (1967) 


1,631,000 kw capacity 
' (1966) 




2,800,000,000 kw-hrs 
produced (1967) 


6,500,000,000 kw-hrs 
produced (1967) 


6,350,000,000 kw-hre 
produced (1966) 




114 kw-hrs per capita 
(1967) 


61 kw-hrs par capita 
(1967) 


136 kw-hrs per capita 
(1966) 


Railroads 


2,227 miles 


7,940 miles 


5.030 miles 


Highways 


22.000 miles 


71,850 miles 


37,100 miles 


Paved Highway* 


3.400 m »es 


12,260 miles 


6,000 milts 


Major Sea Ports 


5-Khorramshahr, Abadan, 
Bandur Shapur, Bandar 
Muhshahr, Kharg Island 


2-Kamchl, Chittagong 


3-lstanbui, Izmir, 
Msisin 


Growth Rate (1968, GNP) 


9% 


7% 


7% 


Total US. Economic Aid 
(through 1967) 


$958,200,000 


, *3,304,200,000 


$2,421,900,000 


Membership in 
International 
Organizations 


United Nations 1 
CENTO. Regional 
Cooperation for 
Development (RCD), Org. 
of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC), 
Colombo Plan, Inti. 


United Nations 1 
CENTO, RCD, SEATO, 
Colombo Plan, British 
Commonwealth, Aslan 
Development Bank, IHB 


United Nations 1 
CENTO, RCD, NATO. 
Council of Europe, 
European Economic 
Community 
(Associate Member), 
IHB 



Hydrographic Bureau (IHB) 



1 All three countries are members of the following United Nations Organizations: Food end Apiculture Organization, Int'l. 
Atomic Energy Association, Int’l. Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Inf I. Civil Air Organization, Inf I. Development 
Areodatlon (IBRD affiliate), Infl. Finance Corporation (IR8D affiliate). Inf I. Labor Organization, Inter-Govt Maritime 
Consultative Org., Infl. Monetary Fund, Infl. Telecommunications Union, UNESCO, Universal Postal Union, World Health 
Organization and World Meteorological Organization. 
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Film guide; "American, Foreign Policy: Confrontation (1945-53)" 16 mm, 32 minutes 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation 



AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: CONFRONTATION (1945-53) 



- To analyze the breakdown of the worldwide balance of power systems after World 
War II and the development of a bipolar power system in the world. 

- To trace the development of the concept and practice of containment as a foreign 
policy tactic. 

- To show that a nation’s foreign policy goals are limited by, and must be consistent 
with, other national interests - economic, social, political, moral and military. 

- To illustrate the effects of technology upon foreign policy, especially with regard 
to the growing need for collective security. 

- To reexamine the concept of war as the ultimate tactic of diplomacy. 



HIGHLIGHTS 

"The Atomic bomb ended the Second World War. There were some who said it was the 
beginning of the American century. No other fact of foreign policy is so important. 
No act of foreign policy can be taken without considering that fact." 

The United States, physically untouched by war, holding a nuclear monopoly, and a 
clear advantage in military technology, was forced to assume leadership of the 
Western World in the min-1940’s. The world had divided into two hostile camps - the 
West and the East. The confrontation of these two power blocs in such places as 
Greece, Turkey, and Berlin led to the creation of such policies as the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and ultimately the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

By 1950, however, events conspired to challenge American leadership. A Communist 
state was established in China, thus forcing the United States to formulate a new 
Far East policy. Across the plains of Eurasia, Russia exploded her first atomic 
bomb, thus upsetting the United States atomic monopoly. 

The confrontation in Asia (Korea, 1950-1953) led the United States and the United 
Nations to assume new responsibilities in attempting to avoid a nuclear World War 
III. The acceptance of a limited war in Korea illustrated the growing flexibility 
of American foreign policy. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Historian Henry Steele Commager defines a world power as one that is directly 
interested in all parts of the world and whose voice must be listened to everywhere. 
Have the students list on the board or on paper at their desks the factors that 
have been responsible for the rise of the United States to the position of a. world 
power. 
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2. Determine the meaning of the following terms. How would you apply each to the 
immediate post-war period? 

Balance of power Totalitarianism 

Sphere of influence Asia for Asians 

Power vacuum Deutschland Uber Alles 

Isolationism Puppet states 

Imperialism Pan-Slavism 

Pax Britannica Power politics 

Hegemony 



3. Assign individual reports on the effects of the following wartime conferences 
on postwar relations between East and West. 

Casablanca 
Dumbarton Oaks 
Yalta 
Potsdam 

4. Organize a panel to discuss and analyze the Potsdam and other conferences to 

determine how the Allies proposed to divide the postwar world. What assumptions 
were made by the Allies about postwar collaboration among their governments? 
(Suggested reading, Nos. 4, 5, 17) • 



5. Discuss with the class: Why was peace sustained for such a long time prior 
to World War I? (There were actually no major conflicts qpon the European scene 
from 1815 to 1914.) How does the term Pax Britannica help to explain this situation? 

6. Review the Open Door policy. Why was this policy established? What commitments 
did the United States make to enforce this policy? (Suggested reading, Nos. 4,5) 

7. Today we count Germany and Japan as our trusted Allies. Yet in World War II 
they were our bitterest enemies. Ask the class to discuss the reasons for our 
antagonisms then and our amicability now. (Suggested reading, Nos. 9, 12, 16, 17) 

8. Have the class research the following questions and prepare a brief written 
report that brings them together into one theme: The Value of Containment. 

a. How did the policy of containment come into existence? 

b. How did that policy become an issue in the 1952 campaign? 

c. How did the candidates react to the use of that policy? 

d. How has the policy survived since? 

(Suggested reading, Nos. 1, 9, 11, 12, 17) 

9. Have the class select several significant examples of the American containment 
policy in action (such as the Berlin airlift, Formosa defense, Korean action). Ask 
them to evaluate each application of the containment policy in terms of (a) appro- 
priateness to the situation, (b) method of application, and (c) success or failure 
of the policy. 

10. Assign individual reports on the following aspects of postwar American foreign 
policy. 

Marshall Plan NATO 

Truman Doctrine Limited war in Korea 

In writing their reports, students should consider (a) the purpose of each plan, 

(b) the forms of American participation, and (c) the immediate and long-range results 
of United States Actions. (Suggested reading, Nos. 4,5,6,8,17) 
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11. General MacArthur and President Truman engaged in a classic disagreement over 
the general validity of the containment policy. The President interpreted it in a 
manner that equated the Korean stalemate with a successful program of containing 
Communist expansion. The General rejected that conclusion, arguing that containment 
does not preclude the need for total military victories. 



Divide the class into two groups and have each defend one of the above positions . 
(Suggested reading Nos. 1,3,8,12) 



12. Ask the class to consider in open discussion the question: Why was the willing- 
ness of the United States to confront the Soviet Union throughout the postwar 
world a historic revolution in American foreign policy? ? 

DISCUSSION ' • • 

Focus for discussion . How did the victorious role of the. United States in World 
War II, the collapse of European unity, and the rise of the Soveit Union foster 
a policy of containment? 



United States Pouiex Afitex Woxld. Wax II 
In 1945 the atomic bomb ended the Second (OoXid Wax. Thexe u)eXe 
&ome who &aid it uxu the beginning ofi the Amexican centuxy. 



Questions 

1. Why did some people feel that 
the atomic bomb that ended World War 
II marked the beginning of the 
American century? 



2. What did the United States as a 
world leader do to promote interna- 
tional peace? What were the goals of 
United States foreign policy during 
this period? 



3. Compare and contrast both Eastern 
and Western Europe with the United 
States in terms of political and 
economic stability, and physical 
capacity just after the war, 1945-47. 



Ideas to Develop 

The United States, by virtue of its economic 
position, and its monopolgy on the atom bomb, 
was the undisputed ruler in the free world. 
Additionally its posture as a military force 
and a creditor nation further enhanced this 
image. 

America's economic and military might was 
shared or given freely to much of Western 
Europe. Its recovery plans (Truman Doctrine) 
for many countries were motivated by human- 
itarian principles as well as self-interest 
considerations. In effect the United States 
sought to preserve the peace largely by 
preserving the postwar balance of power. 

Despite the global aspects of the war, the 
United States was unscathed as far as its 
land was concerned. Its machinery of produc- 
tionaand psychological attitudes were healthy. 
By contrast the European nations - East and 
West, vanquished and victor - were laid waste 
by the ravages of the war. The processes of 
rebuilding were awesome, psychologically as 
well as physically. 
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Concept applications . 

• What was the economic position of the United states, vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world in the immediate postwar years? 

• Why did the United States not retreat from world affairs as it did after 
World War I? 

• How did the existence of the atomic bomb affect the formulation of United 
States foreign policy during the years of its monopoly? During the years 
since Russia ended the monopoly? 

The CoZd Was i Confnontation: Finst Stage in Europe 
Fnom Stettin tn the Battle to Tnieste tn the Adntatic, an Inon Contain 
has descended acnoss the continent. Behtnd that tine tie ati the capitate 
ancient stated o j centnaZ and eai tenn Eunope. . .And alt one Subject in 
one | fonm on. anothen not only to Soviet influence but to a veny high and 
in some cases increasing measure o£ control inom Moscow). 

Winston ChuAchitZ, 1946 

Ideas to Develop 

The confrontation extended from the Iranian 
bprder crisis in 1946 through the Berlin 
airlift, and ultimately to the major assault 
of the Korean crisis. The last episode, more 
than any others, committed the United States 
to long-range engagement in a cold war with 
the Soviet Union. 

The challenge was to the stability of the 
postwar order to which the United States had 
attached its interests . Once the United States 
accepted the challenge, its response was con- 
vincing both economically and militarily. 

The effect was to raise the stakes in the 
cold war and exact from the Soviet Union a 
higher price than it had originally counted 
on paying for foreign expansion. 



Questions • 

1. What examples were given in the 
film of United States -Soviet con- 
frontation? 



2. What challenge did the United 
States face in these confrontations? 
How effective were United States 
reactions? 



3. What tactics did the Soviet Turkey was faced with a large Soviet army on 

Union use in Greece and Turkey to its border, which threatened its safety. In 

further its interests? Greece a native Communist movement aided and 

supplied by other Communist nations was dis- 
rupting the nation's internal security and 
the reestablishment of the economy. Russia 
appears to have desired to gain a foothold 
in the mid-East via these nations. 
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4. In what ways was the weakness 
of England a cause of the Truman 
Doctrine? Why was it a limited 
document ? 



5. What was the purpose of the Mar- 
shall Plan? Was it simply anti- 
communist or was it a humanitarian 
response to current conditions? 



England's financial inability to maintain its 
own economy and its Middle Eastern interests 
created a power vacuum. In lieu of England's 
ability to aid others, the Truman Doctrine 
- an economic and military aid program - was 
initiated. No troops were committed; it was 
designed to contain and alleviate immediate 
problems . 

It was both a plan for genuine assistance to 
rebuild the economy of Europe and a tactic of 
the policy of containment. Aid was also offered 
to the Eastern European bloc of nations, but 
it was declined. 



6. Why did the Soviet Union blockade 
Allied entry into West Berlin? What 
was the United States response to this 
action? 



The Soviet Union believed that, by virtue of 
Berlin's location oyer a hundred miles within 
their zone, the Allied powers would have to 
accept Soviet actions. The United States replied 
by implementing an around-the-clock, thirteen- 
month airlift of supplies, materiel, and men 
to the zone. When it became clear that the United 
States would not acquiesce in Soviet power plays, 
the blockade was lifted. 



7. Why did the Truman Administration United States military strategists advised against 

refuse to commit United States troops committing troops in a land war. Also many people 

to save Chiang Kai-shek's regime during in America were convinced that Chiang's regime 
the 1948-1949 civil war? was inefficient and corrupt . . Some even predicted 

that a Communist victory might not be disastrous, 
since the Chinese Communists were in reality 
agricultural reformers. 



8. What two events of 1949 threatened First, the Soviet Union exploded its first atom 
United States superiority in inter- bomb, thus canceling the United States monopoly 
national relations? on atomic weapons . Second, the Communists won a 

victory in China, thus destroying the postwar 
power base that the United States had hoped to 
use in Asia. 



I 
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Concept Applications 

• How would you describe the Iron Curtain today? How has it changed since 1950? 

• How has the balance of power been altered since World War II? 

• What is the strategic importance of Greece and Turkey for both the United 
states and the Soviet Union? 

• What devices were used by the United States to protect its national interests 
in Europe from 1947 to 1950? 

• How did the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan indicate a radical change in 
traditional American foreign policy? 

• How did the death of Stalin signal the death of an era in United States-Soviet 
relations? 
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Korea: Mattivz Cold War Confrontation 

I bzlizvz wz mutt twit thz war to Korea, for thztz vital rzatont: 
to make tore that the przoiout livzt of oar fighting men arz not 
watted; to tzz that thz tzeurity of our country and thz frzz world 
it not nzzdlzttly jzopardizzd ; and to prevent a Third World War. 

Pretidznt Harry S. Truman , 1951 

The United States went to the United Nations 
to ask for a united effort to maintain peace 
in Asia, thus enhancing the reputation of both 
the United States and the United Nations. On 
the other cold war front, the North Atlantic 
TreatyOrganization was formed and Germany was 
allowed to rearm. 



1. What was the result of North 
Korea's invasion on United States 
global policy? 



2. In what manner did General 
MacArthur and Senator Taft respond 
to President Truman's comment re- 
produced above? 



3. General Eisenhower pledged 
during his presidential campaign 
that he would end the frustration 
of the Korean War. How did he imple- 
ment the final truce? 



4. What did John Foster Dulles, 
President Eisenhower's new Secretary 
of State, mean by the term matAivz 

retaliation ? 



5. What limitations are implied by 
the term mattivz retaliation ? 



6. The Korean War began and ended 
at the thirty-eighth parallel. Does 
this imply that Korea was a victory, 
a defeat, or a stalemate? What is the 
significance of this limitation with 
regard to the containment policy? 



General MacArthur, a professional soldier, cal] 
for total victory and suggested bombing China 
with atomic weapons because of its physical 
support of North Korea. Senator Taft of Ohio 
complained that we were "stuck" in a hopeless 
game that we could not possibly win. He seemed 
to suggest' that we would have to yield in the 
end. 

President Eisenhower went to Panmunjon, Korea 
shortly after he was inaugurated. Negotiations 
begun earlier were resumed. A truce was signed 
on July 27, 1953. (The importance of the Presi- 
dent's visit to the final settlement is open 
to debate.) 

He indicated that the United States would meet 
any effort of Soviet expansion with our total 
military arsenal. The instrument of massive 
retaliation was to be the B-36 bombers of the 
Strategic Air Command. 

In the film David Brinkley remarked, "The 
trouble was that massive retaliatioi was too 
massive. It was no good for small incidents in 
small places - no good against subversion - 
against guerrillas. And was in fact, good for 
one thing only; starting World War III." 

The nation - and both political parties - 
accepted the idea of less than total victory. 

It showed bipartisan acceptance of the idea of 
limited war. It also suggested a continuing 
acceptance of a containment policy in which 
restraint of the enemy (rather than his total 
defeat) was equated with success. 
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Concept Applications 

• What is the concept of limited war? What has brought it about? Is it still 
applicable today? 

• What limitations should politicians place on debate of fundamental principles 
of foreign policy in political campaigns? 

• Why did both the Truman and Eisenhower administrations feel the need to publicize 
their foreign policy statements? 

• What has been the impact of improved technology upon the policy of massive 
retaliation? 

Summary Discussion Questions 

• How and why did the United States engage in a major revolution in its foreign 
policy after World War II? 

• In what manner has the United States confronted the threat of global Soviet 
expansion? 

• How successfully has the United States met that threat? 

• Why did the bipolarization of power after World War II make a policy of 
containment necessary? 



SUGGESTED READING 

1. Acheson, Dean. Power and Diplomacy, Harvard University Press, 1962 (also Atheneum 
paperback. Explanation by President Truman’s Secretary of State of foreign policy 
during the beginnings of the cold war. 

2. Agar, Herbert. The Price of Power: America . Since 194S , University of Chicago 
Press, 1963. Historical overview of 1945 to 1957, the period during which America 
faced the responsibilities of power, and the bewilderment resulting from that new role. 

3. Almond, Gabriel. The American People and F oreign Policy , Praeger, 1960. Analyzes 

the relationship between foreign policy and public opinion, and considers the psycholocical 

impact of the cold war. 

4. Bailey, Thomas A. Diplomatic History of the American People , Appleton-Croft-Century 
1964. Introductory survey which stresses the role of public opinion on the shaping of 
American foreign pohey. 

5. Bemis, Samuel. Diplomatic History of the United States, Holt, Rinehart § Winston, 

1955. Classic histoiy of American diplomacy written by a distinguished scholar. 

6. Cottrell, Alvin J. and James E. Dougherty. The Politics of the Atlantic Alliance , 
Praeger, 1964. Comprehensive analysis of NATO. 
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7. Duetscher, Isaac. The Great Contest : Russia and the West , Ballantine, 1961. 

Shows that Soviet foreign policy stems - like that of most other countries - from 
its domestic policy. Duetscher indicates that Western naivete handicaps its rela- 
tionship with Russia. 

8. Fehrenbach, T. R. This Kind of War, Macmillan, 1963 (also Pocket Books paperback) . 
Story of the Korean War. Attempts to place the actions of the Truman administration, 
as well as world reactions, in proper perspective. 

9. Graebner, Norman A. Cold War Diplomacy : American Foreign Policy, 1945-1960 . 

Van Nostrant (Anvil paperback), 1962. Concise scholarly study including a collection 
of timely foreign relations documents. 

10. Howard, Michael. Disengagement in Europe , Penguin Special S175, 1958. A British 
historian examines proposals put forward since the war for reunifying Germany and 
liberating Eastern Europe from Communist control. 

11. Jones, Joseph M. The Fifteen Weeks : February 21 - June 5, 1947 , Harcourt, Brace 

8 World (Harbinger paperback), 1965. Discussion of how and why the policy of contain- 
ment came about, by a former State Department official. 

12. Kennan, George F. American Diplomacy : 1900-1950 , University of Chicago Press, 

1951 (also Mentor paperback) . This brief but trenchant classic is by one of America’s 
most respected diplomats and political analysts, former ambassador to Russia, and an 
outspoken and intelligent exponent of realism applied to foreign affairs. Provocative 
analysis of a half century of United States foreign relations, with excellent chapters 
on Russia 

13. Lukacs, John. A History of the Cold War , Doubleday (Anchor paperback), 1962. 
Approaches the cold war througF tKe nationST characteristics of the United States 

and the Soviet Union. 

14. Osgood, Robert E. Ideals and Self-Interest in America’s Foreign Relations , 
University of Chicago Press (Phoenix paperback), 1964. A noted political scientist 
explores the dichotomy of United States foreign affairs - the forces of idealism and 
pragmatism during the twentieth century. Superior historical data. 

15. Roberts, Henry L. Russia and Ame rica , New America Library (Mentor paperback), 

1964. Excellent analysis of the relations between Russia and America. 

16. Seton-Watson, Hugh . Neither War Nor Peace : The Struggle for Power in the Postwar 
World, Praeger, 1963. Analysis of imperialism, totalitarianisr. and Western policy. 

17. Spanier, John. American Foreign Policy Since World War II, Praeger, 1962. Disease 
American foreign policy, beginning with the breakdown of the wartime alliance. Sees 

the nature of our military strategy and the future of underdeveloped countries as 
our major foreign policy problems. 

18. Stebbins, Richard P. The United States in World Affairs , I960 , Vintage, 1961 . 

A detailed account of international events and foreign policy decisions during the 
last year of the Eisenhower administration. 

19. Wanamaker, Temple. American Foreign Policy Today , Bantam, 1964. Explanation of 
how our foreign policy is made, how it works, and the crucial problems it faces. 




MIDDLE EAST - DISCUSSION ISSUES 



PURPOSE OF THE "ISSUES" SERIES 

To aid in the study of world affairs, with emphasis on basic information needed 
to understand the full scope of the problems. An attempt is made to broaden 
the student's field of vision -- to describe the total context within which 
policv decisions must be made, rather than centering on the decisions them- 
selvej. It is more the purpose of this series to raise questions than to answer 
them. In this way, it is hoped to emphasize in the study of foreign policy two 
vital ingredients: 

• Recognition of the available alternatives -- the real options as distin- 
guished from ideal solutions. 

* Exercises in the decisionmaking process itself in which the student is 
asked to make a judgment on all the facts and then to face the more distant 
questions arising from the consequences of that judgment. 



CONTENT: 

The pamphlet "The Middle East" opens with a Regional Profile, a summary of basic 
information on the region. The profile section is divided into four parts: 

I — Predominantly Arab countries 
II — Non- Arab Muslim countries 
III -- Non-Muslim countries 
IV -- Ethnic groupings 



Under these titles the region is examined with what might be called a horizontal 
sweep -- a "big picture" view. Also included in the profile, however, is a table 
of data on each country -- a sort of vertical view. 

The profile section offers a convenient quick reference -- both count ry-by- country 
and on a regional basis -- for such data as land, literacy, population, GNP, per 
capita GNP, food, military and economic aid, types of government, predominant 
religions, land use, and ethnic background. These can be very useful inductive 
tools. Thoughtful study of the literacy and per capita GNP columns, for example, 
will give clues to the strengths and weaknesses of various countries. 

The second section deals with the Arab-Israeli dispute and provides a chronology 
dating from formation of the Zionist movement in 1897, plus a special study of 
the situation of Jordan and the Arab refugee problem, and a short study of Middle 
East oil -- two prime factors in the regional equation. 

The third section treats the history of the involvement in the area of three 
great powers. First is a description of the role played by Great Britain through 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. Then, the long roots of ambition of Imperial 
Russia and the U.S.S.R. are examined. Finally, the more recent role of the United 
States is described. 

In the last section, questions are raised about conflicts of American and Soviet 
national interest, the dangers of great-power confrontation, the strategic impor- 
tance of the region, and the possibility of real progress for its peoples. 
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FOR CLASSROOM DISCUSSION 

What are the factors we need to consider in shaping U.S. policy toward the 
countries of the Middle East? A long list may be compiled from the enclosed 
pamphlet and from other sources. The following are illustrative: 

1. The o ^ development of the countries concerned. 

For this purpose, let us define "progressive" countries as those which are making 
AubitantiaZ progress in raising the standard of living of the people. By that 
definition, which Middle East countries are most progressive, and which least? 

What reasons can be discovered for this difference? Which countries are trying 
unsuccessfully to be progressive? Why do they not succeed? Consider, for example, 
population growth, resources, and government emphasis on economic development vs. 
emphasis on building military strength, among other factors. 

Assume that PoZajLLcjolJL progress means political institutions which are responsive 
to the will of the people. As a measure of that responsiveness, does the country 
permit open political dissent -- opposition parties, for example? If we change 
the definition of "progressive" countries above to include political progress 
as well as economic progress, how would this change the list of "progressive" 
countries? Which countries have stable political institutions, and which among 
these are more, or less, responsive t.o popular will? Are some countries economi- 
cally progressive, but not politically? Are some politically progressive, but 
not economically? Where neighboring countries differ sharply in the degree to 
which they are making political and economic progress, is that likely to affect 
their relations, and if so, how? Could this have any bearing on the Arab-Israeli 
dispute? Does it have any bearing on the disputes between Arab states? 

2. Ge.ogto.phy. What is meant by the phrase "Semitic peoples"? Is Turkey an 

Arab country? Is Iran (Persia) an Arab country? What is the difference between a 
Sunni Muslim and a Shi'ite Muslim? Are all Arabs Muslims? Are all Muslims Arabs? 
Who are the Berbers? The Armenians? The Kurds? The Israelis? What have the 
Israelis in common with their neighbors? 

Why is the Middle East, with Europe, one of the areas which most threatens to 
cause a Soviet-U.S. confrontation? How does this region differ strategically from 
Southeast Asia? How is it similar? 

Has the development of modern air transportation reduced the strategic importance 
of the Middle East? 

What are the most important geographic features of Turkey? Of Iran? Of the 
countries on the Arabian peninsula? What is the fertile crescent? What is the 
Anatolian peninsula? 

What is meant by "international straits"? Is the Strait of Tiran an international 
strait? The Suez Canal? The Bosporous and Dardanelles? 

3. tUAtOKy. Why was there a history of conflict in the Middle East between 
Imperial Russia and Great Britain? What was the role of the Ottoman Empire be- 
fore the 18th century? After the 18th century? What was the result of the Cri- 
mean War? How did the Soviet Union become an important power in the Middle East? 
How did the United States? 

How is religion significant in the Middle East? Why is oil important, and how 
important will it be in the future? To what extent have individual personalities 
of Middle East leaders been significant? 
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TRAINx F FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 



I. The need for regular inservice training of Foreign Service personnel estab- 
lished in 1947 - established Foreign Service Institute . 

A. Open to all officers and employees of the Service and officers and 
employees of the Government for whom training and instruction in 
field of foreign relations necessary. 

B. Now principal establishment of U.S. for training in field of foreign 
relations . 

C. School consists of School of Foreign Affairs and School of Languages. 

D. School of Foreign Affairs divided into three areas - 

1. Language, area studies, and political science, university graduate 
schools for junior, midcareer, and senior officers. 

2. Numerous seminars covering shorter periods of time for selected 
personnel. 

3. Area courses in specialized functions in Foreign Service, such 
as administrative operations, budget management, etc. 

E. Care of Institutes program in general career training for FSO. Consists 
of concentrated periods of full-time training at the basic level Class 8 
the midcareer level (4-6), and senior level (1-3). 

1. Basic Foreign Service Officer Course 

a. Lasts 8 weeks 

b. Required of all newly appointed FSO-8's 

c. Instruction in duties and functions of FSO and survey of Dept, 
of State Service and relationships with other agencies. 

d. Tiaining in procedures of reporting, trade promotion and protec- 
tion, counselor services, and administration also. 

2. Midcareer Course on Foreign Affairs 

a. Lasts 12 weeks (Area specialization 6-9 months or well in connection 

b. Selected FSO's with language spec.) * 

c. Orient a greater awareness of general outlook and 
responsibilities of F.S. executive. 

3. Senior Course in Foreign Affairs 

a. Lasts 9 months 

b. Selected on Threshold of high-leve’ ppsitions. 

c. Study political, economic, strategic, and administrative 
aspects of foreign policy problems. 

F. Language Training 

1. Intensive full-time training and part-time training. 

2. All officers encouraged to acquire proficiency in two foreign 
languages and junior officers must become proficient in one of 
major world languages within reasonable tim** after appointed. 

3. Training 6 months to 2 years. 

4. Combined with area specialization. 
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5. 1960 - Of 3,629 officers - 2,346 had working 

a. knowledge or better of one or more world languages 

b. 588 knowledge of one or more world languages combined with 
knowledge of one or more so-called "hard" languages, 137 
knowledge of one or more "hard" languages. 

c. 472 no significant language proficiency. 

6. Chief deficiency in field of "hard languages" such as Hindi, Arabic 
Chinese, Japanese - No officers possessing these skills 40% short o 
requirements . 

7. Congress stated chiefs of missions and FSO should have useful know- 
ledge of language of country in which they are to serve, and knowledge 
of its history, culture, etc. 

8. 1953 - Legislation provided officer to country is filled only by an 
incumbent having such knowledge, except under special or emergency 
conditions . 



O 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT (Example) 



1. After FSO-8 appointed receives 3 month course in Foreign Service work - 
followed by equal period of Frenph language training. 

2. Then assigned to Haiti for 2 years (French speaking). Assigned as visa 
officer but rotates among several different positions for experience. 

3. Assigned to Vietnam, where he spends 2 years in Commercial work and time to 
perfect his French. 

4. This completes developmental period in which he has gained experience both 
in basic Foreign Service functions and administrative work of Dept. Now 
FSO-5 . 

5. Then commences period of specialization lasting 11 years. 

a. Application accepted for S.E. Asia area and language training for 
1 year 8 months at an American University and at Institute. 

b. Transferred to Burma as economic officer and remains there total of 
4 years . 

c. Now full fledged area specialist and functional specialist by economic 
and commercial work. 

6. Then sent to France for 2 years as political officer. 

7. Specialization period of his career ends with 3 year assignment to Dept, as 
research officer on S.E. Asian affairs. Now FSO-3. 

8. In following 3 years receives broader training. 

a. 3 month midcareer course at Institute. 

b. Then goes to Malaya for 2 years as principal officer of a consulate. 

c. After Malaya assignment attends Institute's Senior Course for 1 year. 

Now FSO-2 . 

9. Remaining years spent in policy and program work involving high responsibili- 
ties both in Department and abroad. 

10. He returns to Burma for 4 years as deputy chief of mission and then assigned 
for 3 years to Policy Planning Staff of Dept. Now FS0-1 or Career Minister. 

11. Chief of Mission, Deputy Ass't. Sec., or Ass't. Sec. for Far Eastern Affairs 
could follow. 



Selection - Out 

I. Can't remain at a particular level indefinitely. 

II. If officer doesn't receive promotion by established time limit he is selected-out. 

III. Subject to approval by several panels, etc. 
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Discussion Guide; A 29-minute film illustrating the nature of our American 

national interests abroad and the ways in which the United 
States Government works in foreign countries to advance 
those interests . Presented by the U.S. Department of State. 



THE UNENDING STRUGGLE 



PURPOSE 

The well-being of the United States and of every one of its citizens is very much 
affected by developments in other parts of the world. Because this is so, our 
country works to influence developments in other parts of the world, to the extent 
that it can, in the direction of peace and progress. 

In what ways are our interests at stake abroad? How do our representatives over- 
seas work to defend and promote those interests? This film suggests some of the 
answers to these questions by giving actual examples from the everyday experience 
of our Government representatives in one foreign country. The answers suggested 
apply not only to this one country, but in differing degrees to our relations 
with other countries generally, around the world. 



CONTENT 

The film presents a series of documentary glimpses of the activities of the U.S. 
Mission to Ecuador. (The people, places, and events shown are real.) 

The American officials shown at work are the U.S. Ambassador to Ecuador, whose 
responsibilities as head of the U.S. Mission embrace all U.S. Government activities 
in the country; a U.S. Information Service officer; the Chief of the Political 
Section of the U.S. Embassy at Quito, the capital; the Chief of the U.S. Military 
Mission; a U.S. AID Mission project officer; the Labor Attache of the Embassy with 
the Labor Officer of the U.S. Consulate General at Guayaquil; and U.S. Consuls 
and Vice Consuls of the Embassy and Consulate General. 

A sequence at the Quito city jail, where an American citizen accused of smuggling 
has been confined, suggests one basic U.S. interest in foreign countries -- the pro- 
tection of our citizens abroad. Other interests suggested by different sequences 
of the film are: 

(a) political — our interest in the kind of political institutions and practices 
which develop in a country; 

(b) economic -- our interest in the success or failure of the country's efforts 
to develop its economy and to offer its people a measure of progress; 

(c) military -- our interest in the country's ability to maintain internal 
security against possible subversion attempts, and to deny its territory to any 
future enemy of the United States . 

In portraying these interests the film also illustrates some of the principal tools 
of our diplomacy -- the means of carrying out foreign policy abroad, of exerting 
our influence. 
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These include, first, trained and experienced diplomatic manpower, competent 
to observe, to communicate, and to act in a variety of ways. 

A second tool shown in use in the film is our foreign aid program -- here part 
of the broader Alliance for Progress program in Latin America. 

Another is our overseas information activity, which concerns itself with what 
the peoples of foreign lands know and believe about critical world affairs. 

Still another is our military cooperation with other countries, to strengthen 
their capacity for resistance to both internal and external attack, and to bring 
local military capabilities to bear on social development as well. 

The concluding program of the film is a quotation from President Johnson (speech 
before the Associated Press at New. York, April 20, 1964): 

. .We have gAaduaJHy become aw )aAe that AmtAica aa fioAeveA bound 
up In the a^alhA the w hole two Aid. Oua own ^utuAe am Linked to 
the. fiutuAe o)j all. In gAeat capitalA and In tiny villageA, In the. 
councils ofi gneat potweAM and tn the. Aoom6 ofi unknown ptanneA 6, eventA 
aAe being 6et in motion (which twill continually call upon oua atten- 
tion and oua AeA ouAceA . 

"PAophecy am alwayA uhauaz. But i£ anything am cehtaln, it am that 
thlA nation can neveA again AetAeat 6 Aom iwonld AeAponAibility ... 

We twill be involved in the iwoAld ioA the AQMt o£ oua hlAtoAy . We 
muAt accuMtom ouAMelveM to twoAking £oa libeAty in the community o£ 
natlonA cm twe have puA&ued it in oua community o^ StateA . 

"The Athuggle am not meAely long. The AtAuggle am unending ." 



BEFORE SHOWING THE FILM 

In classroom use teachers may want to suggest that students watch for answers to 
these questions : 

1. What does the film suggest about Ecuador -- its topography? its people? 
its state of economic development? its government? 

2. Why are we Americans interested, as a nation,. in what happens in Ecuador? 

3. How could we be affected by what happens there? 

4. How is the U.S. Government working for American interests in Ecuador? 

5. With what tools does it work? 

6. What are its objectives? 




DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Are our interests in Ecuador, as the film illustrates them, short-term 
interests, or more or less permanent? Are they special interests, applying 
primarily to Ecuador, or do they apply in other countries as well? 
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2. What important interests that are not mentioned in tjiis film do we have in 
foreign countries? (For example, commercial and cultural interests are not 
mentioned directly- -that is, our mutual interest in expanding trade with other 
countries and in sharing in the benefits of cultural inter-change.) 

3. What other tools does diplomacy use, apart from those which appear in the 
film? (An example is active participation in international organizations of 
various kinds. Another is the process of seeking' settlement of differences 
through negotiation. Still another is a systematic cultural exchange program.) 

4. What are the qualities required to be an effective American Ambassador or 
Foreign Service officer? 

5. Would the activities of a U.S. Mission be different in important respects in 
other large areas of the world--for example, in economically advanced Western 
Europe? in Communist-governed Europe? What would these differences be? 

6. Why does the President say that "America is forever bound up in the affairs 
of the whole world," that "this nation can never again retreat from world respon- 
sibility"? 



SOME DEFINITIONS 

Ambassador- -The American Ambassador is our highest ranking diplomatic officer. 

He is the personal representative of the President as well as the official 
representative of thie U.S. Government in the country of his assignment. It is 
his job to supervise and coordinate all U.S. Government activities in that 
country. In most cases he is a career Foreign Service officer. The headquarters 
and staff of an Ambassador are called an embassy . 

Foreign Service- -The Foreign Service of the United States is a career diplomatic 
service. Its officer corps mans most of the substantive and administrative 
positions of the Department of State and carries out most diplomatic and consular 
functions abroad at our embassies and consulates. 

Foreign Service officers - -Foreign Service officers are career diplomatic officers 
appointed by the President after competitive examinations and promoted on merit 
with the advice and consent of the Senate: They, normally serve at least half 

their careers at diplomatic and consular posts abroad, and the remainder at the 
Department of State or on detail to other foreign affairs agencies of the Govern- 
ment or to international organizations. Foreign Service Reserve officers are 
specialists appointed to meet particular needs of the Service. 

United States Mission- -The U.S. Mission to a country includes not only the Foreign 
Service personnel of the Department of State but also the representatives of 
all other U.S. Government agencies which have programs or activities in that 
country. In Ecuador, for example, these include the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, the U.S. Information Agency, and the Department of Defense, as 
illustrated in the film, and also the Peace Corps, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The head of a U.S. Mission is the American Ambassador. The various elements of 
a U.S. Mission, or their principal officers, together with the Ambassador, are 
sometimes referred to as the U.S. "country team" in that country. 
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AID Mission--The U.S. AID Mission is the overseas arm of the U.S. Agency for 
International Development. As a part of the United States Mission to a country 
in which we have an aid program, it assists in planning American assistance 
and supervises the distribution of the aid. 

U.S. Information Service--The USIS is the overseas service of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. Its job is to gain the understanding and support of foreign peoples 
for U.S. policies. For this purpose USIS employs all the media of mass communi- 
cations . 

Military Mission--The U.S. Military Mission to a country consists of personnel 
of the U.S. Armed Forces who assist in training the military services of that 
country . 

Attaches --"Attache" is a diplomatic title assigned to certain officers perform- 
ing specialized duties at an embassy. Some attaches, such as the armed services 
attaches. Treasury attache, or agricultural attache, receive instructions from 
the heads of their respective Departments or agencies in Washington and send 
reports to those Departments; but they are always under the general supervision 
of the Ambassador and responsible to him for contributing to the overall objec- 
tives of the U.S. Mission. 

Labor Attache--A Labor Attache (as in the film) is an officer of the U.S. Mission 
assigned to report on labor affairs and to work with organized labor in the coun- 
try of his assignment. _ » 

Consul-- A U.S. Consul is an official who represents his Government in a foreign 
country and carries out certain nondiplomatic functions , such as protecting 
American lives and property, assisting U.S. businessmen and seamen, and screening 
visa applications for visits or immigration to the United States. Consuls also 
report to their governments on political, economic, and commercial conditions 
in their district. A Vice Consul is a junior consular officer who assists a consul 
in carrying out his functions . A Consul General is a senior consular officer 
with supervisory responsibility for a large consular district or a number of 
smaller districts. 

A consular office headed by a consul is called a consulate ; by a consul general, 
a consulate general . All American consular officers are normally Foreign Service 
officers . 



Alliance for Progress (Alianza para el Progreso) --The Alliance is a vast coopera- 
tive effort of the United States and 19 other American nations to raise the stand- 
ards of living in Latin America. It was proposed by President John F. Kennedy 
and established by the Charter of Punta del Este on August 17, 1961. 

Barrios suburbanos--Literally , "suburban neighborhoods'.'; but in common usage, as 
in the film, the slums where disadvantaged Ecuadoreans live in cane and mud 
dwellings in conditions of extreme poverty. 

Civic Action (Accion Civica)— A program involving work by local units on civil 
projects in education, agriculture, transportation, communications, sanitation, 
etc., which contribute to economic and social development. Such projects identify 
the military with progressive forces in a nation and enhance their standing with 
the civilian population while contributing to the national development effort. 
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Junta- -A council, tribunal, or committee for legislative or governmental adminis- 
tration. In Latin American politics junta refers primarily to a group of mili- 
tary officers who head a*" government . 

Sucre — The sucre is the monetary unit of Ecuador--about T8 .to 19 sucres to the 
U.S. dollar. 



OTHER AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 

F-Lbns&Up 

The United States and the World (53 frames, color, silent). This first Department 
of State filmstrip is designed to introduce high school students to the substance 
and conduct of U.S. foreign policy. It analyzes the major problems facing the 
world today, and illustrates our national efforts to deal with them through our 
embassies overseas and our diplomatic, economic aid, military aid, information, 
and other foreign programs. It also illustrates some of the basic and far- 
reaphing ways in which our foreign relations affect the everyday life of every 
citd4en. A Teachers Guide with the narrative text is provided with each print. 

Films and Tape Recording 6 

The Department of State has a Film Library which distributes a number of other 
films, and a Tape Recordings program which makes, available "Foreign Policy Briefing 
Tapes" through State distribution centers. A Discussion Guide is available for 
most films and tapes. 



SUGGESTED READING AND REFERENCES 

Books 

Barnes, William, and Morgan, John ..Heath. The Foreign Service of the United 
States (Government Printing Officer, Washington, 1961, $3.50). 

In telling the story of the Foreign Service these State Department his- 
torians also sketch the course of our foreign relations. For both 
student and general reader. 

Wanamaker, Temple. American Foreign Policy Today, How It Is Made, How It 
Works, The Crucial Problems It Faces in Tomorrow's World (Bantam, New 
‘York, 1964, $.75). 

An up-to-date and concise examination of America's current foreign 
policy and its operation by a presently active Foreign Service officer 
with broad experience at the Department of State and at foreign posts . 

For both student and general reader. 

PamphZets 

The Country Team: An Illustrated Profile of Our American Missions Abroad . 

A comprehensive description of the work of American diplomatic and 
consular missions, including the activities of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the United States Information Agency, the 
Department of Defense, and other U.S. agencies operating overseas. 

Pub. 8193. Department and Foreign Service Series 136. 80 pp., illus. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

O 
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Commitment for Progress: The Americas Plan for a Decade of Urgency . 

Illustrated pamphlet on the meeting of the Chiefs of State of the 
OAS nations at Punta del Este, which includes the Declaration of 
the Presidents of America , statements made by President Johnson 
during the conference, and his Pan American Day proclamation. 

Pub. 8237. Inter- American Series 93. 40 pp., illus. 30$. 



HOW TO OBTAIN MATERIALS 

Information about Department of State films and tape recordings, sample copies 
of the Department's publications, and replacement copies of this Discussion 
Guide may be obtained by teachers and discussion leaders from: 

Distribution Control Division 
Room 5819 (P/MS) 

Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 

Publications in group or classroom quantity can be purchased from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, at the 
prices indicated (25 percent discount for quantities of 100 or more sent to one 
address) . 



U.S. Department of State Film Library 
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NAMES OF COURSES GIVEN AT THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
( 1967 ) 



SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 

AH& consular studie s 

ORIENTATION 

Departmental Orientation 
(Officer) 

Departmental Orientation 
(Clerical) 

General F.S. Orientation 
General F.S. Orientation 
(Clerical) 

SPECIAL STUDIES 

Consular Operations 
F.S. Local Employee Training 
Program 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Intro, to Immigration Law 
and Visa Regulations 
Intro, to Nationality Law 
and Consular Procedures 

ADMINISTRATION 

Administrative Management 
Course 

General Services Operations 
Course 

Personnel Operations Course 
Budget and Fiscal Course 

SKILLS IN COMMUNICATING 

Effective Writing 
Public Speaking 
Conference Leadership 
Reading Improvement 

CLERICAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 

Shorthand 

Typing 

Business English 

SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

ORIENTATION 

Wives ' Seminar 

VETS Program 129 



GENERAL CAREER TRAINING 

Basic Officers* Courst I 
Basic Officers' Course II 

MANAGEMENT 

Executive Studies 

SPECIAL STUDIES 

Communism: Its Basis in 

Theory and Practice 
Seminar of Communism 
Intermediate Course - Internal 
Defense 

Science, Technology, and 
Foreign Affairs 
Economic Review Course 
F.S. Economic Studies 
Economics and Modem 
Diplomacy 

These United States 

COMMERCIAL STUDIES 

International Trade Expansion 
Seminar 

Review of Current Commercial 
Specialist Functions 

LABOR STUDIES 

International Labor Affairs 
Labor Officer Training 

ACADEMIC RELATIONS 

Orientation for American 
Grantees 

CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY 
STUDIES 

AREA S’ L'OIES 

Atlantic Community 
Eastern Europe and U.S.S.R. 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia 
East Asia 
Latin America 



COUNTRY STUDIES 

Viet-Nam 
Communist China 

SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 

INTENSIVE LANGUAGE TRAINING 

* Courses established especially 
for the Defense Language 
Institute (DLI) . 

# Language specialization 
programs . 

Amharic 

Arabic, Eastern 
Arabic, Iraqi* 

Arabic, Eastern (at Beirut) 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Cambodian* 

Chinese 

Chinese (at Taichung) 

Czech 

Finnish 

French 

French* 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi/Urdu 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Japanese (at Yokohama) 

Korean 

Lao 

Persian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Portuguese* 

Rumanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Spanish 

Spanish* 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 

Vietnamese 

EARLY MORNING LANGUAGE CLASSES 
7:30- 8:45 a.m. 



EARLY MORNING LANGUAGE CLASSES 

(cont 'd .) 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 

EXTENSION STUDIES 

INTERAGENCY TRAINING 

UNIVERSITY AFTER-HOURS STUDY 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

University Courses 
Naval War College Courses 
International Law 
Ceun t er insurgency 
International Relations 
Defense Intelligence School 
Course 

Intelligence 

USDA Graduate School Courses 
Plain Letter Writing 
Report Writing 
Technical Writing 
Modern Supervisory Practice 
Army Signal School Courses for 
Communications Personnel 
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CONCEPT OF AREA AND COUNTRY PROGRAMS 



1. Area and country programs are designed for U.S. officers who are scheduled 
to serve in a given area, or who are otherwise responsible for some aspect 
of U.S. operations in an area in which they have not served or have not 
had recent experience. The purpose is to enable such officers to acquire 
a broad understanding of those political, economic, military, social and 
cultural factors which should be taken into account in carrying out their 
professional responsibilities. This background knowledge is a common 
requirement for personnel of all agencies involved in foreign affairs. 
Participation and approach are therefore interdepartmental in nature. 

The programs 9 *9 not designed to provide briefing or orientation with 
respect to the professional or technical responsibilities of the various 
agencies . 

2. The programs consist of three-week courses, generally given monthly, 
covering all of the principal regions of the world. The countries are put 
into context, and the areas in turn are related to the changing world 
environment, partly by the presentation of a sequence of general analytical 
concepts or themes drawn from the .behavioral and other sciences which have 
validity for most of the courses. 

3. Country emphasis, is provided by allocating time for guided individual 
study, utilizing a current library set up by area and country in support 
of each course. Country bibliographies and question syllabi assist in 
guiding student attention to salient features of the country of their 
assignment. Participants are expected to make liberal use of the resources 
of the library and to take books home for evening and week-end reading. 

4. The programs draw substantially on non-governmental as well as governmental 
lecturers, selected for their recognized competence in their fields of 
specialization. The views of the lecturers do not necessarily reflect 
U.S. foreign policy or any official point-of-view. Independent critical 
thinking is encouraged in the analyses of problems which involve American 
interests . 

5. The programs include analytical and bibliographical elements which the 
participants are encouraged to exploit in their own continuing analyses, 
seeking out the kinds of information in the field which make current events 
under s t andab le . 

6. The intensive nature of the programs makes it essential that students be 
assigned full time, in so far as possible, and be relieved during the 
period of study of such distractions as agency briefings, physical exami- 
nations and travel preparations . Other time should be provided for such 
necessary activities. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



Lincoln High School Library, December, 1966 



NUMBER 


AUTHOR 


TITLE 


PUBLISHER 


DATE 


UNITED 


NATIONS 








341.13 

Ai 




Aims of the United Nations 


United Nations 


195; 


341.13 

Ar 


Arne, S. 


United Nations Primer 


Rinehart 


1948 


341.13 

Be 


Beckel, G. 


Workshops for the World 


• 

Abelard-S chuman 


1954 


341.1 

Br 


Brackett, R. 


Pathways to Peace 


Denison 


1965 


341.1 

Ch 


Cheever, D. 


Organizing for Peace 


Heughton 


1954 


341.1 

Co 




Organizing Peace in a Nuclear Age 


N. Y. U. Press 


1959 


134.1 

Co 


Cousins, N. 


In Place of Folly 


Harper 


1961 


341.13 

Co 


Coyle, D. 


The U.N. and How It Works - Rev. Ed. 


Columbia U. 


1961 


341.13 

Ei 


Eichelberger, C. 


U.N.j the First Fifteen Years 


Harper 


1960 


341.13 

Fe 


Fenichell, S. 


U.N.j Design for Peace 


Winston 


1960 


341.13 

Ga 


Galt, T. 


How the United Nations Works 


Crowell 


1955 


341.1 

Ga 


Galt, T. 


Story of Peace and War 


Crowell 


1952 


341.1 

Hi 


Hinsley, F. 


Power and the Pursuit of Peace 


Cambridge 


1963 


341.1 

Jo 


Johnson, J. 


Federal World Government 


Wilson 


1948 


341.1 

Jo 


Joyce, J. 


World in the Making 


Schuman 


1953 


341.13 

Li 


Lie, T. 


In the Cause of Peace 


Macmillan 


1954 


341.1 

Mi 


Millard, E. 


Freedom in the Federal World 


Oceana 


1964 
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341.13 

Ha 


Munroe, L. 


United Nations: Hope for a Divided 

World 


Holt 


I960 


341.1 

Pa 


Palmer, N. 


International Relations 


Houghton 


1959 


341.13 

Pe 


-- 


Peace on Earth 


Hermitage 


1949 


341.1 

Re 


Reeves, E. 


The Anatomy of Peace 


Viking 


1963 


341.13 

Ro 


Roosevelt, E. 


Partners: The United Nations 

and Youth 


Doubleday 


1950 


341.13 

Ro 


Roosevelt, E. 


U.N.j Today and Tomorrow 


Harper 


1953 


341.13 

Sa 


Savage, K. 


The Story of the U.N, 


Walck 


1962 


341.1 




• 




1958 


Sc 


Schweitzer, A. 


Peace or Atomic War 


Holt 


341.13 

Sh 


Shlppen, K. 


Pool of Knowledge 


Harper 


1954 


341.13 

Sh 


Shotwell, L. 


Beyond the Sugar Cane Field 


World 


1964 


341.13 








1963 


Sh 


Shuster, G. 


UNESCO, Assessment and Promise 


Harper 


341.13 

St 


Stevenson, A. 


Looking Outward 


Harper 


1963 


341.13 

Th 


Theobald, R. 


The U.N. and Its Future 


Wilson 


1963 


341.13 

Un 


United Nations 


Everyman's United Nations, 7th Ed. 


United Nations 


1964 


341.13 

Un 


United Nations 


Yearbook of the United Nations 






341.13 

Un 


United Nations 


Children of the Developing Countries 


World 


1963 


341.13 

Un 


UNESCO 


Basic Facts and Figures 






341.13 

Un 


United Nations 


Everyman's United Nations 


i 

United Nations 


1948 
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REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



341.184 

Bi 


Birrenbach, K. 


The Future of the Atlantic 
Community 


Praeger 


1963 


341.187 

Dr 


Dreier, J. 


The Organization of American States 


Harper 


1962 


341.184 

El 


Ellis, H. 


The Common Market 


World 


1965 


341.184 

He 


Herter, C. 


Toward an Atlantic Community 


Harper 


1963 


341.18 

Mi 


Middleton, D. 


The Atlantic Community 


McKay 


1965 


341.18 

Pr 




Proposed Mutual Defense and 
Development Programs 




1964 


341.18 

Sa 


Salvadori, M. 


NATOj A Twentieth Century Community 
of Nations 






341.184 

Sh 


Shanks, M. 


The Common Market Today and 
Tomorrow 


Praeger 


1962 


341.184 

Sh 


Shimm, M. 


European Regional Communities 


Oceana 


1962 


338.94 

St 


Straus, R. 


Coal, Steel, Atoms and Trade 


Coward-McOann 


1962 


338.91 

Ur 


Uri, P. 


Partnership for Progress 


Harper 


1963 


ALSO: 










Ref. 

317.3 

In 




Information Please Almanac 






Ref. 

310.58 

St 




Statesman's Yearbook 






Ref. 

317.3 

Wo 




World Almanac 






Ref. 










320 










Ye 




The Yearbook of World Affairs 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND COLD-WAR ALLIANCES 
Abraham Lincoln High School Library-December, 1966 



NUMBER 




AUTHOR 


327.73 


A1 


Allen, H. C. 


327.73 


Am 


American Assembly 


327.73 


Ar 


Arevalo, Juan J. 


327.73 


Am 




327.47 


Ba 


Bailey, Geoffrey 


327.73 


Ba 


Bailey, Thomas 


327.51 


Ba 


Barnett, A. Doak 


327.73 


Be 


Beard, Charles 


327.73 


Be 


Bemis, Samuel 


327.73 


Be 


Berding, Andrew 


327.73 


Be 


Berle, Adolf 


327.73 


Be 


Berle, Adolf 


327.73 


Bo 


Bowles, Chester 


327.73 


Bo 


Bowles, Chester 


327.73 


Bo 


Bowles, Chester 


909.82 


Bo 


Boyd, Andrew 


327.1 


Br 


Brandt, Willy 


327.5 


Br 


Brecher, Michael 


327.73 


Br 


Brockway, Thomas 


327.47 


Br 


Bromke, Adam 


954.09 


Br 


Brown, William 


327.6 


Br 


Brzezinski, Zhigniew 


327.73 


Br 


Brzezinski, Zhigniew 



TITLE-PUBLISHER-DATE 

The Anglo-American Predicament, St, Martin, 19 

The United States and Africa. Columbia, 1958. 

The Shark and the Sardines. Stuart, 1961. 

American Foreign Policy, 1961. 

The Conspirators. Harper, I960. 

Diplomatic History of the American People. 
Century, 1964# 

Communist China and Asia. Harper, I960. 

American Foreign Policy in the Making. Yale, 
1946. 

Diplomatic History of the United States. 

Holt, 1955. . 

Foreign Affairs and You. Doubleday, 1962. 

Latin America- Diplomacy and Reality. Harper, 
1962. 



Tides of Crisis. Reynal, 1957. 

The Conscience of a Liberal. Harper, 1962. 

Ideas, People and Peace. Harper, 1958. 

New Dimensions of Peace. Harper, 1955. 

An Atlas of World Affairs. Praeger, 1957. 

The Ordeal of Coexistence. Harvard, 1963# 

The New States of Asia. Oxford, 1963. 

Basic Documents in United States Foreign 
Policy. Van Nostrand, 1957. 

The Communist States at the Cross-roads. 
Praeger, 1965. 

United States and India and Pakistan. Harvard, 
1953 

Africa and the Communist World. Stanford, 196.' 
Political Power: USA/USSR. Viking, 1963. 
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327.51 Bu 


Buchan, Alas t air 


327.73 Bu 


Buck, Pearl 


327 


Ca 


Calvorocoressi 


327.73 Ca 


Campbell, John 


327.73 Ca 


Campbell, John 


327.73 Ca 


Carleton, William G 


327.73 Da 


Davies, John 


327 


De 


Dean, Vern 


327.73 Di 


Divine, Robert 


327.73 Do 


Dodd, Thomas 


327.73 Do 


Donovan, Frank 


327.72 Du 


Dulles, Foster 


327.72 Du 


Dunham, Donald 


327.73 Ei 


Eisenhower, Milton 


956 


El 


Ellis, Harry 


327 


En 


Engel, Julien 


327.73 Fr 


Fairbank, J. K. 


327.59 Fi 


Fifield, Russell 


327.47 Fi 


Fischer, Louis 


327.47 FI 


Floyd, David 


327.4 Fr 


Freymond, Jacques 


327.73 Fr 


Fromm, Erich 


327.73 Fu 


Fulbright, James W, 


338.9 Ga 


Galbraith, John 


327.73 Ge 


Gerassi, John 


335.4 Gi 


Gibney, Frank 


327.73 Go 


Goldwater, Barry 



China and the Peace of Asia. Praeger, 1965. 

Friend to Friend# Day, 1958. 

World Order and New States. Praeger, 1962. 

American Policy Toward Communist Eastern 
Europe. U. of Minnesota, 1965. 

Defense of the Middle East. Harper, I960. 

The Revolution in American Foreign Policy. 
Random, 196|3. 

Foreign and Other Affairs. Norton, 1964. 

West and Non-west. Holt, 1963. 

American Foreign Policy. Meridan, I960. 

Freedom and Foreign Policy. Bookmailer, 1962. 

Mr. Monroe's Message. Dodd, 1963. 

America's Rise to World Power, 1898-1954. 
Harper, 1955.- 

Kremlin Target, U.S.A. Washburn, 1961. 

The Wine is Bitter. Doubleday, 1963. 

Challenge in the Middle East. Ronald, I960. 

Security of the Free World, Wilson, I960. 

United States and China. Harvard, 1958. 

Southeast Asia in United States Policy. 
Praeger, 1963. 

Russia, America and the World. Harper, 1961. 

Mao Against Khrushchev. Praeger, 1963. 

Western Europe Since the War. Praeger, 1964. 

May Man Prevail. Doubleday, 1961. 

Old Myths and New Realities. Random, 1964. 

Economic Development in Perspective. Harvard, 

1962 . 

The Great Fear,. Macmillan, 1963. 

The Krushchev Pattern. Duell, I960. 

W^Not Victory? McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
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327.73 Ha 


Hahn, Walter 


327.73 He 


Heilbroner, * obert 


338.91 Hi 


Higgins, Marguerite 


327.73 Hi 


Hilsman, Roger 


338.91 Ho 


Hoffman, Paul 


327.47 Is 


Isenberg, Irwin 


327.72 Ja 


James, Daniel 


327.73 Je 


Jensen, Oliver' 


973.92 Jo 


Johsnon, Lyndon 


327.73 Jo 


Joyce, Walter 


327.1 Ka 


Kalijarvi, Thorsten 


327 Ka 


Kaplan, Morton 


327.47 Ka 


Kaznacheer 


327.73 Ke 


Kennan, George F. 


327.73 Ke 


Kennan, George F. 


327.47 Ke 


Kennan, George F, 


327.47 Ke 


Kennan, George F. 


973.922 Ke 


Kennedy, John F. 


914.7 Ki 


Kirk, Lydia 


327.73 Ki 


Kissinger, Henry 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER INFORMATION SHEET 



The Foreign Service serves the President by assisting in the planning and execu- 
tion of the policies of the United States in its relations with other countries 
and international organizations. A Foreign Service Officer explains and inter- 
prets our actions abroad, reports on developments affecting the United States' 
interests and promotes and protects these interests by representation and 
negotiation. 

Entry into the Foreign Service Officer Corps is through competitive examination 
for appointment to class FSO-8 or FSO-7. A candidate establishes his eligibility 
for appointment by successful completion of a five-step process: 

1. Written examination 

2. Oral examination 

3. Medical examination 

4. Background investigation 

5. Final evaluation 

Candidates with backgrounds in economics, administration, commerce or business 
can elect to be tested in one of these subjects as a part of their written exam- 
ination. There are no formal educational or job experience requirements for 
entry into the Foreign Service, but it has been found that most of the success- 
ful candidates possess at least the equivalent of a bachelor's degree, and many 
hold advanced degrees. 

To be eligible to take the written examination an applicant must have been an 
American citizen for at least lh years on the date of the examination. As of 
that date he or she must be at least 21 and under 31 years of age, except that 
a candidate 20 years of age may apply if he or she have successfully completed 
their junior year in college. 

The written examination is usually given early in December and is jointly admin- 
istered for the State Department and the U.S. Information Agency by the Board of 
Examiners for the Foreign Service. Applications may be obtained by writing to 
the Board of Examiners, U.S. Department of State, Washington. D.C. 20520. The 
closing date for applying is in late October- -usually six weeks before the exam- 
ination. 

Foreign Service Officers are divided into classes from 8 to 1, plus the ranks of 
Career Minister and Career Ambassador. Salaries range from $6,300 to $27,000 per 
year. Promotions are made on the basis of recommendations of Selection Boards 
which periodically rate the performance of all officers. 

In addition to salary, officers in the Foreign Service receive certain allowances 
intended to cover many of the extra expenses incurred while traveling and living 
abroad. 

Further information can be obtained by writing the Board of Examiners or the 
College Relations Staff requesting 'VA Career in the Foreign Service of the 
United States." 
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COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE 



The Department of State seeks and accepts candidates with widely diversi- 
fied backgrounds who have graduated from colleges and universities through- 
out the United States. It does not recommend particular schools or programs 
of study as uniquely valuable preparation for a Foreign Service career. Any 
of several majors ranging from anthropology to nuclear physics imparts infor- 
mation useful to the Foreign Service Officer in his varied assignments in 
Washington and abroad. 

Scientific and technological matters, for example, play a larger role in 
foreign policy than in the past. However, a broad educational background 
with emphasis on the social sciences still remains nn important base upon 
which the student can build his special skills. 

More specifically a four-year study program should include courses in the 
following subjects: American history, government and culture; writing; 

public speaking; foreign languages and cultural patterns; statistics; 
economics; and administration. The amount of course work in any of these 
fields will vary according to the student's aptitude and ability. Since at 
least basic knowledge in these areas is essential, those majoring in other 
specialized fields of study may wish to consider these subjects for electives 
and outside reading or study programs. 

Political Science, Government and International Relations continue to offer 
preparation related to many in economics, business or administration, however, 
are assured of interesting opportunities and assignments in the Foreign Service. 
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OPINION BALLET 



Making Foreign Policy 



Make up your own mind Which U.S, policies you support, or what changes 
in policy you favor. On the ballot below, check all of those policies 
with which you are in agreement, Or add commerits in your own words. 

1. How might we best coordinate presidential and congressional powers in the 
foreign policy field to achieve the most effective results? 

a. Maintain present balance of power between President and Congress. 

bv Curb power of President to use U.S. armed forces in "undeclared" 

war unless Congress gives prior approval. 

c. Curb power of President to substitute Executive agreements for 

treaties (which require senatorial approval). 

d. Curb power of Congress to attach legislative restrictions to appro- 
priations bills dealing with foreign policy matters. 

■ e ■ Maintain tradition of bipartisanship in foreign affairs. 

f. Abandon bipartisanship. 

g. Other, or comment 




2. What measures might be taken to improve our foreign policy making machi- 
nery? 



a. Form joints Senate and House committee to coordinate all testimony 
and discussion on foreign policy issues. 

_b. Create new post of supersecretary of foreign affairs to meet need 
for coordination and unification at the top* . 
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Tighten liaison between Secretaries of State and Defense. 



c. 

d. Maintain ambassadors at their posts for longer tours of duty than 
is current practice. 

e. Establish tighter congressional control of intelligence agencies. 

f. Other, or comment * 



3. How can the public contribute most effectively to the foreign policy making 
process? 

a. By seeking to become better informed on foreign affairs and expressing 

its views more actively. 

b. By learning the foreign policy views of candidates for the House and 

Senate and giving these views more weight in deciding which candidates 
to support . 

c. By leaving the management of foreign policy to the President and 

Congress on the ground that the public cannot have or acquire the 
knowledge required to express informed views . 

d. By supporting the President, particularly in times of crisis. 

e. Other, or comment 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE: PATTERNS 
OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

by James N. Cortada and A. Guy Hope 



In recent months the staff of the Foreign Service Institute, under its new 
Director, George V. Allen, has been examining critically the role and per- 
formance of the Institute in the professional preparation of American diplo- 
mats and other members of the Government's foreign affairs community. Con- 
sultants from r.he academic community and from within the Government are 
participating ±n extensive and intensive evaluation of FSI activities and 
oirections . 

The Institute's tasks are complicated by the fact that as a unit of the 
Department of State it has direct and absorbing responsibilities for Depart- 
mental and Foreign Service training problems. At the same time, the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 contains a mandate for the Institute which extends 
beyond these responsibilities, extensive though they are, to the large and 
rapidly growing foreign affairs concerns of other Washington agencies. 

While interesting and promising steps have been taken to accommodate the needs 
and interests of American foreign affairs -personnel of many types, perhaps 
the best evidence of the Institute's increasingly mature and sophisticated 
outlook toward its mission relates to recent innovations in the formal train- 
ing of Foreign Service officers. 

To describe Foreign Service officer training as a difficult administrative 
task would be to indulge in understatement. The problem is compounded by 
the necessity of keying formal development plans, whether at the Institute 
or in universities, to the Department's assignment policies, to budgetary 
realities, and to availability of personnel. The last point is particularly 
important because in a highly competitive organization such as the Foreign 
Service, the only civilian agency of the Government with promotion-up or 
selection-out procedures, promising officers fear that their careers will be 
affected if they are removed from the policymaking mainstream. The fact that 
promotions in recent years tend to disprove the myth is insufficient to fully 
offset the reluctance of officers to leave fascinating "hot" jobs for pro- 
longed periods of study. 

Proposals to make general and broad training programs mandatory throughout the 
midcaraer and senior officer levels are not realistic. The Foreign Service 
Officer Corps, totaling over 3,500 as of July 1, 1966, has remained relatively 
unchanged in size over the past few years despite the opening of many posts 
throughout the world. Pressing operational needs would mean that exemptions 
from extensive training would be sought on a wholesale basis for promising 
officers. Other officers with less cheerful career prospects would probably 
discharge the training quotas. 

Furthermore, the heterogeneous backgrounds of Foreign Service officers in 
terms of functional specialization and levels of education complicate the 
training problem considerably. 

In reassessing its training programs the Institute recognized the need to 
consider individual differences and to meet varying personal requirements for 
its student officers. 
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A further consideration was awareness that the Institute could most efficiently 
deal with the specialized application of academic disciplines to foreign 
affairs, leaving to the universities the task of solid education in the tra- 
ditional disciplines. The Institute staff was mindful of the increasingly 
sophisticated academic training characterizing recent- entrants into the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps, many of whom have received graduate degrees. 

A third important consideration was the realization that the Foreign Service, 
in order to execute its tasks in the complex world of the I960 's, had to move 
more energetically toward high levels of professionalization. While the 
requirement was felt to fall on the Service itself, the effort clearly had far- 
reaching implications for the Institute's programs and philosophy. 



TOWARD AN OVERALL TRAINING PHILOSOPHY 

The first question to come under close scrutiny was the training of junior 
Foreign Service officers. It was patent that junior officer training had to 
respond to the basic training philosophy applicable to the Foreign Service as 
a whole. This linkage led the Institute, inclose coordination with the Depart- 
ment's career development and placement officers, to examine the goals o 
formal training at various levels and the relationship of training to both 
experience and position requirements: 

Some months earlier the Department's Office of Management Planning had reached 
tentative conclusions in a project which established all Department of State 
functions at four major levels of responsibility. The project developed within 
each group simplified title designations which corresponded to specializations. 
This project, known as Manpower Utilization System and Techniques (MUST) , 
enabled the Institute and its colleagues in the Department to develop a train- 
ing grid related to the groups established in MUST. Furthermore, since the 
MUST proposal tentatively built in as job requirements certain formal and prac- 
tical training perquisites, the search for an overall training philosophy was 
simplified. 

A training committee, chaired by the Director General of the Foreign Service and 
comprising, in addition to the Director of the Institute, geographic and func- 
tional bureau representation at the Deputy Assistant Secretary level, was 
established to examine the problem of training philosophies and programs. In 
this fashion a mechanism was created for total Departmental involvement in 
training questions . 

The training committee concluded that Institute programs for Foreign Service 
officers, whether at junior, middle, or senior levels, should be concerned with 
the application of skills or disciplines to Foreign Service situations. With this 
view as a guiding principle, the Institute's junior officer training programs 
were pointed toward job-related preparation. 

Some advisers from both outside and inside the Department of State had argued 
vigorously for a lengthy stay for junior officers in the Foreign Servie Institute, 
during which a wide range of university- type subjects and instruction would be 
given in fields normally dealt) with in university graduate schools. This approach 
was consistent with concepts underlying the preparation of officers in the pre- 
World War II period. As Ambassador Allen once observed, in that era officers 
were considered to have accumulated in their university education knowledge 
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which could be eked out as required over the years. In contract to this piece- 
meal concept, the Institute and the training committee eventually adopted the 
principle that because of the speed of changing events at home and abroad 
affecting the practice of modem diplomacy, it was preferable to return officers 
at regular intervals throughout their careers for up-to-date training either 
at the Institute or in the universities or military colleges. 



MEETING SPECIFIC NEEDS OF JUNIOR OFFICERS 

An examination by the Institute faculty of the kinds of responsibilities which 
junior officers would encounter following initial Institute training, during 
a 2-year on-the-job training period, pointed to certain specific needs. New 
officers, since they would serve during the 2-year probationary period in each 
of the four major sections of an embassy- -economic, political, consular, and 
administrative--needed help in the early development of certain managerial 
and specific skills, awareness of important American foreign policy directions, 
examination of elements related to world tensions which have a bearing on 
political and economic reporting and other responsibilities, and at least 
minimal understanding of the Washington policy process. 

The course developed as Part I for the new officers extends over an 8-week period 
which includes 2 weeks of preparation for consular responsibilities. Role 
playing, case studies, lectures, and individual research projects are among 
the techniques employed. Following the initial "phase of the course, the junior 
officers receive 3 weeks of intensive training in area studies related to their 
first posts of assignment. Officers who do not speak the language of their 
first posts also receive an additional 16 to 24 weeks of language training. 
Intensive 6-hour-a-day courses enable officers to proceed to their posts 
with reasonable language competence. 

Part II of the junior officer program has been developed to meet the needs of 
Junior officers who return to the Department after their first service abroad, 
which normally consists of a 2-year training assignment and a 2-year assignment 
to a regular position. The training committee had particularly recommended 
job-related preparation for these officers prior to their Washington assignments, 
most of which are concerned with the first levels of policy coordination. 

The new 4-week course, offered for the first time in the fall of 1966, comprises 
intensive training in executive development, a broad review of problems of 
international communism and other forms of extremist political movements, 
examination of outside pressures on the policy process, and intensive analysis 
of problems of interagency policy*, coordination,:. 1 Ease-study-. and role-playing 
techniques are introduced early in tfreecourse * vdndeits final week culminates 
in simulations in which the students are given an opportunity to ppply the prin- 
ciples which they have studied. 
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THE SEGMENTED MIDCAREER PROGRAM 

After reorganization of the junior officer programs, the next step facing the 
Institute and the training committee was what to do about midcareer training. 
For nearly two decades training for Foreign Service officers was based on 
the principle that functional and area/language specialization corresponded 
to the midcareer phase and that for senior officers broad general exposure 
was indicated. , _ 
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Translated in career terms, this meant that in theory an officer started in a 
generalist capacity and developed as a specialist; for those who survived the 
selection-out process, generalist responsibilities would be their lot in the 
top echelons of the Service. What has actually occurred is that many officers 
reached the senior grades as specialists and, although exposed to broadening 
in the military colleges or the Foreign Service Institute's Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy, nevertheless finished out their careers in specialist capacities 
or became ambassadors almost directly from their fields of specialization. 

Crossing this pattern of development, there had been injected almost since the 
creation of the Foreign Service Institute the additional concept that special- 
ization at midcareer level should be balanced by participation in a broad 
integrated program designed to round out specialists. The problem with this 
concept was that by the time most officers were for the midcareer course, they 
had already become specialists either through formal training or on-the-job 
experience. While they had acquired certain strengths, their intellectual 
equipment also reflected important gaps arising from the fact of thftir special- 
ization. Since the integrated midcareer course presented a uniform curriculum 
regardless of individual differences of officers, a dysfunctional tone persisted 
in the midcareer training pattern. 

In an effort to resolve this problem, the Institute "disintegrated" the midcareer 
program into eight basic segments . The segments were then refined into short 
high-impact courses. Promising officers were offered opportunities on an 
invitational basis to take those segments which balanced out their strengths 
and helped eliminate weaknesses. 

For example, a midcareer officer with a strong background in political work and 
Communist problems but with a weak background in economics was invited to partici- 
pate in the economic segment and in any other which he needed to complement his 
specialization. The eight segments, which could be taken separately, concerned 
Communist strategy; science, technology, and foreign affairs; executive studies; 
Americana; modern economic concepts; international labor affairs; problems of 
underdeveloped countries; and political science. 

The revised segmented plan, after favorable recommendation of the training 
committee, was approved by the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration and 
became operative during 1966. 



LANGUAGE AND AREA TRAINING 

For many years, actually since long hefore World War II, special language and 
area preparation has been an established practice for selected officers accord- 
ing to their Service needs. For example, Ambassador Raymond A. Hare, who retired 
in November 1966 after some 40 years of service, had been an Arabic and Turkish 
student language officer in Paris in 1929. Others studied Chinese and Russian. 
Such distinguished diplomats as Ambassadors George Kennan and Charles Bohlen 
underwent similar training. In the post-World War II period, formal training 
in language and area specialization underwent a marked increase, particularly 
in the development of specialists for service in the Far East, Middle East, 
and more recently, Africa. Formal training for European and Latin American 
specialists, particularly the former, is a relatively recent development. 

Originally the concept underlying area specialization was concentration on the 
language, with the area-study component on a somewhat hit-or-miss basis. Student 
officers in the earlier days were sent to universities for 1 or 2 years of 
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language study; they took such area courses as were available and seemed 
appropriate. 



In the early Institute days the need for language specialists became so great 
that a new pattern of assignment and training had to be found because the Service 
simply could not afford to have large numbers of officers out of circulation 
for long periods at universities. Thus, in its first 20 years, the Institute 
devoted about half of its resources to upgrading the language proficiency of 
foreign affairs personnel. 



The Foreign Service Institute responded to the task by developing intensive 
language training capabilities in its own quarters for some 60 languages. For 
Japanese and Chinese language training, there are Institute schools in Yoko- 
hama and Taichung, respectively. For Arabic, there are Institute schools in 
Beirut and Tangier. 

The Institute continued to depend on the universities for the area component 
of language- and- area specialization under close monitoring by the Institute's 
faculty. This formula is still followed, although serious consideration is 
being given to developing on an experimental basis one or two area specializa- 
tion programs in the Institute. In the meantime, the Institute is also con- 
tinuing a series of short interdisciplinary introductory area courses. 



FUNCTIONAL SPECIALIZATION 

The question of training for functional specialization in fields such as economics, 
pertroleum, labor, consular affairs, and administration was more difficult to 
resolve. 

In the case of economics, for example, universities plan that undergraduate majors 
be taken over a 2- or 3-year period. Graduate schools presuppose a 2- or 3-year 
stay on campus. Again, the Foreign Service came up against the hard fact that 
it could not spare officers for the length of time required by the universities 
for a good grounding in economics. Furthermore, a manpower survey completed in 
1965 showed that the Foreign Service needed over the years 1966-1970 approximately j 
200 officers with training in economics at least equal to an undergraduate major. j 

Acting on the advice of distinguished academicians, the Institute was encouraged | 

to develop its own program and adapt it to particular Foreign Service needs. j 

Accordingly, in January 1966 a 5^-month course was started for carefully selected j 

officers having no background in economics, during which the equivalent of j 

an undergraduate major in the subject was covered. To test the efficacy of i 

the course, the Graduate Record examination in economics prepared by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service at Princeton, N.J., normally taken by university seniors 
who aspire to enter graduate school, was administered to the first graduates of 
the Institute's economics course. They scored well above the national mean, 
thus demonstrating that functional specialized training tailored to meet Foreign 
Service requirements could be successfully given in a relatively short period. 

After the initial experiment, the training of economic officers in the Institute 
is now an established practice. On the other hand, both 'he Institute and the 
personnel officers in the Department agreed on the advisability of continuing 
to send to the universities a small number of officers for preparation in economics , 
at the master's or doctoral degree level. j 
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A certain amount of formal training is given in the Institute in administration 
and consular affairs as specializations, but they may be refined further. While 
both the Institute and universities are used in the training of officers in the 
administrative and area fields and other specialties, present approaches to 
these problems are currently undergoing careful scrutiny to see whether formulas 
such as the one adopted in the case of economics should be followed; Probably 
in certain fields, such as petroleum and commercial specialization, a mix of 
inhouse training and temporary assignments to private companies may be the answer. 

In others, perhaps an Institute-university arrangement may be preferable. The 
problem of how to develop broad executive capability is one under constant 
review and experimentation. 

A very difficult problem is whether selected officers engaged in political work 
should undergo intensive refresher courses in political science techniques 
and methods. The problem is not easy to resolve because of the considerable 
changes in the political science profession in recent years and the diversity 
of judgments among political scientists as to what kind of preparation is in- 
dicated for experienced political analysts, whether in or. outside Government. 

It seems likely that the Institute will undertake some training in this field, 
but content, duration, and direction are still undecided. 

It has been a longstanding practice to round out the formal training of officers 
who ultimately will occupy key positions by sending them to military colleges, 
universities, or the Institute's Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy. The theory 
behind these assignments is that at that point in his career, a senior officer 
should catch his brqath and take a look at developments in the United States 
and their effect on the foreign policy issues confronting the Nation. 

A new field being explored by the Foreign Service Institute and the United States 
Information Agency is the training of Government officers engaged in overseas 
informational and cultural activities. The task is not simple because, while 
there has been considerable advance with respect to communications in general 
in the universities, little attention has been given to the question of cross- 
national and crosscultural communications. This field is an important one for 
all people involved in overseas service, particularly in the new nations. 

In summary, the trend in the Foreign Service Institute over the past 20 years has 
been in the direction of training programs contributing toward a greater profession- 
alization of officers in the foreign affairs community. The Institute is now 
moving steadily in this direction not only by drawing on its own resources but 
also by seeking faculty assistance and advice from universities. Close to 400 
academicians contribute to the Institute's activities through lectures, direct 
teaching, or consultations on curriculum and methodology. 

It is the philosophy of the Institute that, regardless of how carefully developed 
training programs may be, they must complement, not substitute for, professional 
experience under competent and conscientious superiors. Only to the extent that 
supervisors in the Foreign Service, in the Department of State, and in related 
foreign affairs agencies are conscious of their responsibilities for personnel 
development can short- or long-term training succeed. Programs with a formal 
training content can only act as catalytic agents to assist officers who are 
motivated to improve their skills and understanding of the complex tasks of a 
modern foreign policy establishment. The developmental job is up to the people 
who are doing the work and to those who supervise their activities and careers. 
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American Foreign Policy: CHALLENGES 

OF COEXISTENCE 



Discus-sion Guide: A 16mm Sound F-4£m, 23 Minuter 



FILM OBJECTIVES 

- To show how the danger of nuclear war and the changes in East-West leadership 
led to a new style of diplomacy- -summit diplomacy. 

- To examine the effects of destalinzation on Soviet foreign policy. 

-To show how technical achievements in weaponry and space exploration raised 
the stakes in the nuclear power game and caused both sides to seek a detente. 

- To illustrate the fact that national leaders must leave their opponents 
honorable and acceptable ways to disengage themselves in the highly explosive 
situations developing out of cold war strategy. 

- To show how the success of the Marshall Plan and the containment policy in 
Europe created a new crisis growing put of Europe's new feeling of independence. 



FILM HIGHLIGHTS 

This film deals with major problems of foreign policy which the United States 
has faced since the death of Joseph Stalin. A brief thaw in the cold war, cli- 
maxed by Khrushchev's American tour and his meeting with President Eisenhower 
at Camp David, was followed by a dramatic series of confrontations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union— the U-2 incident in 1960, the Berlin crisis 
in 1961, the Cuban missile crisis in 1962. 

A new style of diplomacy developed during this period. Meetings at the summit 
raised the hope that world leaders, meeting face to face, would find solutions 
to the problems that endangered world peace. Strangely, a relaxation of world 
tensions occurred, not after a summit meeting but after the Cuban missile crisis 
when the world's nuclear powers stood "eyeball to eyeball." 

For a short time destalinization shook the Soviet Empire to its foundation, and 
the Hungarian Revolution weakened Soviet control over the satellite nations of 
Eastern Europe. Later the economic revival of Europe led to a loosening of 
the ties that had held both power blocs together. 

If the threat of nuclear war has receded, the problems of a divided Europe 
remain. The Soviet Wall still divides Berlin, and war continues in Vietnam, 
keeping alive the danger of future confrontations with the Soviet Union in 
Europe . 



SUGGESTIONS FOR USING THE FILM 

BEFORE SHOWING 

1. Pose the following questions to develop some historical perspective, 
a) When did Germany become a nation? Under what circumstances? Why was 
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Germany divided at the end of World War II? Recall various wartime 
conferences which determined this situation. 



b) When did Cuba become an independent nation? What role did the United 
States play in aiding the Cubans to become independent? What was our 
diplomatic stand toward Cuba until 1933? When did Fidel Castro come to 
power and under what circumstances? What v?as the initial attitude of 
the United States toward Castro? Why did our attitude change? 

c) What territories did the Soviet Union control in the Baltic Sea region 
before World War II? What territories did it also control in the 
Balkan regions at that time? Why should Russia feel a need to have 
influence in these regions? (Consider the traditional problem of Russia's 
need for a "window to the West.") 

2. How do the following headline events pinpoint significant developments in 
relations between the United States and the Soviet Union? 



1917 -- Russian Revolution 

1920 - United States withdraws from Russia 

1933 -- United States recognized the Soviet Union 

1941 — Wartime cooperation begins 

1946 -- Iron Curtain closes around Eastern Europe 

1950 — Berlin airlift 

1962 -- Cuban missile crisis 

1962 — Nuclear test ban treaty 

(See Suggested Reading, Nos. 2, 7, 13, 15, 17.) 



3. Have the class glean headline stories since 1953 that illustrate the effects 
of Stalin's death. The stories should be grouped under the following topic 
headings . 

- The new posture of Soviet foreign policy 

- The evolution of the diplomatic thaw during the later 1950 's 

- The concrete intemation results of that thaw 



AFTER SHOWING 

1. Since World War II there have been many dramatic conflicts between the United 
States and the Soviet Union; yet this strained relationship dates back much 
further- -to the establishment of the Soviet Union in 1917. Appoint a committee 
of students to review the history of United States - Soviet relations, considering 
especially the following points. 

a) The role of the United States in the Russian civil war of 1917-1921. 

Whose side were we on, the Red or the White? 

b) United States recognition of the Soviet Union. Why did the United 

States delay recognition until 1933? ' 

c) United States-Soviet cooperation in World War II. What mutual interests 
did we have that demanded cooperation? 
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d) Post-World War II conflicts. What events heralded the cold war? 

e) The effects of internal Soviet political changes on relations with 
the United States . 

f) Areas of cooperation. In what area — ostensibly beyond politics— do 
the United States and the Soviet Union cooperate today? (Examples: 
cultural exchange programs, certain scientific projects.) 

(See Suggested Reading, Nos. 7, 8, 12, 13j 15.) 

2. Have the class research and report on the following issue: What is the essen- 
tial strategy in the Soviet Union's use of peaceful coexistence? In the report the 
following areas should be treated. 

- The Soviet Union’s interpretation of "peaceful." (How does the Soviet Union 
justify involvement in wars of national liberation?) 

- The Russian conviction that this policy will win the cold war, but without the 
costs.; involved in direct confrontations.. 

- The reasons for the Chinese Communist opposition to this strategy. 

(See Suggested Reading, Nos. 12, 13, 15, 17.). 

3. Many Americans have attacked peaceful coexistence as a Communist plot to catch 
this country off guard. Ask the class to examine this charge in open discussion, 
considering such questions as the following. 

- Upon what is the charge based? 

- Who are; some of these critics? 

- What motives seem to be involved in these charges? 

- How valid are these charges? 

4. Have the class prepare a list of news events illustrating the operation of 

the coexistence policy during the last few years (for example, the Camp David 
meeting, the test ban treaty). On the basis of this thumbnail history of the 
coexistence era, ask the class to consider the question: Who is winning the cold 

war under the current coexistence policy? 



GUIDE TO CLASS DISCUSSION 

Focus for Discussion : How has the new technology of the nuclear age affected 

the problems of coexistence? 

Soviet Crisis Brings Cold WaA. Than) 

The death ofi Stalin and the Aesulting n thaw n in Soviet AoAeign policy 
Ml tied the possibility that a detej/ite might ocojua between the East 
and the West. Howeve a, the Soviet Union would only go so Aon in ke- 
laxing its gulp on Eastern EuAope. 
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Questions 



Ideas to Develop 
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1. How did Khrushchev's destalini- 
zation movement affect the satellite 
nations in Eastern Europe? 



One of the immediate responses was reaction 
in Hungary. What started as a revolt turned 
into a rebellion and thence into a full- 
fledged revolution. Reaction, of a different 
nature than Hungary's, also broke out in 
Poland. 



2. Was the Hungarian Revolution 
primarily an anti-Communist or an 
anti-Soviet reaction? 



The revolt was a reaction of young Communists 
against control of their nation. Along with 
being anti-Soviet, the revolt also attacked 
the Stalinist regime for not living up to 
the ideals of a Communist society, such as, 
political freedom, and freedom of expression. 



After Hungary the Soviet presence in Eastern 
Europe became much less obvious . Although i 
Soviet power in the satellite nations was 
no less real, most Russian soldiers and I 

officials were withdrawn, and greater author- j 
ity was given to local Communist leaders. 

. The promising thaw in Soviet relations 
with the West failed to result in any real *; 
detente, as the U-2 incident and the Cuban S 

missile crisis later revealed. 1 

i 

i 

Concept Applications i 

• What did the death of Stalin mark the beginning of a period of thaw in Soviet 
foreign relations? Was it a change in goals as well as method? 

• What were some of the positive results of the destalinization programs of 
Khrushchev? What were some of the negative results? 

• What has been the nature of East-West relations since that time, particularly 1 

with regard to Eastern Europe? Is the Soviet hegemony over Eastern Europe likely j 

to change in the future? i 

I 

\ 

Evolution oi a Urn "Diplomacy j 

The dangest o & metcast uia/ i and the. change* o& Ttdmini* tiation In j 

the Soviet Union and the United State * in 1953 led to a new . \ 

*tylc o & diplomacy- -*umiit diplomacy . | 

I 

'■ * 

This meeting gave the various leaders an \ 

opportunity to ease tensions about East- I 

West relations. By meeting at the confer- ' i 
ence table they were able to discuss mutual 
problems and concerns. > 



1. What was the purpose of the 
Gdneva summit conference of July 
1955? 



3. How have Soviet policies toward 
Eastern Europe changed since the 
Hungarian Revolution? What changes 
have there been in Soviet delations 
with the West? 



2. How did Khrushchev's visit to the 
United States in the summer of 1959 
lessen world tensions? 



He came as a goodwill ambassador and toured 
the country in a sensational display of 
personal diplomacy. The American people 
looked upon him as flesh and blood, not 
just as a spokesman for a policy that was 
alien. By advocating personal diplomacy 
and by being the first Soviet leader ever 
to visit the United States, he set a pre- 
cedent that was not soon to be forgotten. 




I 

I 
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Concept Applications 



• What kind of diplomacy did summit diplomacy replace? Is summit diplomacy 
unprecedented? 

• What alternatives are there to summit diplomacy in the nuclear age? 

• Is there a difference between appeasement and compromise? Give historical 
examples of each during the period since 1945. 



Technology Creates a Need {or Coexistence 



Technical achievements in weaponry and space exploration changed 
many o{ the strategic considerations on which foreign policy 
decisions are made, increasing stakes in the nuclear poker game 
and making both sides seek a detente. 

1. What was the significance of By virtui^of the successful launching of the 

the Sputnik? Sputnik, October 1957, both the Soviet Union 

and Khrushchev had a new weapon in the cold 
war. The rocket that fired a satellite into 
space could also fire a nuclear warhead. The 
* age of rocket diplomacy began. 



2. How did President Eisenhower • The President said: "Our deterrent must never 

justify the U-2 flights? be placed in jeopardy. The safety of the 

whole free- world demands this. As the Secre- 
tary of State pointed out in his recent state- 
ment, ever since the beginning of my adminis- 
tration, I have issued directives to gather, 
in every feasible way, the information required 
to protect the United States and the free 
world against surprise attack and to enable 
them to make effective preparations for defense 



3. During the presidential campaign 
of 1960 John Kennedy spoke of a 
"missile gap" and raised the ques- 
tion of the alleged loss of United 
States prestige. What was the 
missile gap? What elements of 
prestige were involved? 



The missile gap referred to the difference 
that supposedly existed between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in nuclear capacity 
and powers of retaliation. By raising this 
issue Kennedy aroused concern that the United 
States was taking a back seat to the Soviet 
Union. He also contended that United States 
prestige had been seriously compromised by 
the U-2 incident. 



4. Why did Khrushchev unilaterally 
break the three-year moratorium 
on nuclear testing? 



The missile gap had closed and was now unfav- 
orable to the Soviet Union. Khrushchev was 
publicly showing the world what the Soviet 
nuclear capacity was. 



5. Why did Khrushchev feel a need for It was, first, an immediate reaction to the 
missile bases in Cuba? unfavorable dominance in missile development 

that the United States had gained over Russia 
and, second, a counterpoise to United States 
nuclear power. 



6. What was the relationship of 
the Cuban missile crisis to the 
ultimate signing of the test ban 
treaty of July 1963? 



It was realized after standing upon the brink, 
as the two powers had done recently, that 
disarmament would reduce the possibility of 
duplicating such a situation. Therefore the 



signing of the nuclear test ban treaty 
symbolized the new era of coexistence 
between East and West. 



Concept Applications 

• How has technology affected and altered the formation of foreign policy 
since 1945? 

• In the face of a test ban treaty agredd to by the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and many other nations, Red China has launched a crash program of nuclear 
development. Why is China "going it alone"? 

• Why are many smaller nations striving to become members of the "Nuclear Club"? 

• What progress has been made lately toward international disarmament and arms 
control? What incentives are there for international agreements? What are the 
main obstacles? 



Coexistence Allows Diplomatic Face-Saving 

National leadens today have to leave tkeisi opponents honorable 
and acceptable ways to disengage themselves in dangerous diplo- 
matic situations. 



1. Why did Khrushchev react so vior • President Eisenhower's actions, in assuming 
lently to President Eisenhower's responsibility for a spy mission and stating 

U-2 statement? How did the U-2 that the U-2 flights would continue, were 

incident nullify the much-discussed unprecedented for a head of state. According 
"spirit of Camp David"? to the film's interpretation, Khrushchev 

felt he had been humiliated. He seized the 
opportunity to put the United States on the 
defensive, and wrecked the summit conference 
that was scheduled to take place in Paris. 




2. How did the Berlin Wall provide 
and opportunity for both sides to 
back off from an imminent confron- 
tation? 



It physically reaffirmed the border that both 
sides had previously acknowledged in 1946. 

The wall did not threaten any of the vital 
interests of the West in general or of America 
in particular. 



3. What were the alternative 
suggestions of the advisers to 
President Kennedy when the threat 
of the Russian missile pads was 
uncovered in Cuba? 



4. What was the basis for 
President Kennedy's final course 
of action? 



These were the apparent options: he could do 
nothing; he could take the United States case 
to the United Nations; he could make direct 
secret approaches to Castro; he could block- 
ade Cuba; he could launch an air strike against 
the missile sites; he could invade Cuba. But, 
said Theodore Sorensen, Special Assistant 
to the President, "The air strike or invasion 
automatically meant a military attack upon 
a Coamunist power and required, almost certain- 
ly, either a military response from the Soviet 
Union or an even more humiliating surrender, 
which would have cost them heavily in their 
prestige all over the world, particularly in 
the underdeveloped countries^ they were trying 
to build their relations with." 

"The blockade on the other hand had the advan- 
tage of giving Mr. Khrushchev a choice, an option 
so to sppak. He did not have to have his ships 
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approach the blockade and be stopped and 
searched. He could turn them around. So 
that was the first obvious advantage it had. 
It left a way open to Mr. Khrushchev. In 
this age of nuclear weapons, that is very 
important." 



Concept Applications 

• What is the possible danger of a leader becoming too rigid in his stand on 
certain international incidents? What is the danger of being too flexible? 
(Consider such incidents as the U-2 flight, the Berlin Wall, the Cuban missile 
crisis . ) 

t What diplomatic situations today appear most dangerous? In such situations 
is United States policy flexible enough? 

The Crack in the. Atlantic. Alliance. 

" United State s power had contained the Soviet threat to Western 
Europe . . . But the success oh United States policy , the con- 
tainment oh pie Soviet Union, the restoration oh Europe, was 
creating a new crisis growing out oh Europe's new Reeling oh 
independence . " 

1. Why did Charles de Gaulle feel 
that France needed an independent 
nuclear force? 



2 . Why is the reunification of 
Germany considered such a basic pro-, 
blem of European stability? How 
did George Ball, Charles de Gaulle, 
and Gerhard Schroeder summarize 
their nations' positions on the 
future of Germany? What changes 
do they suggest with regard to 
the United States role in the 
Atlantic alliance? 



Concept Applications 

• What is the relationship between a country's economy and its foreign policy? 
What other factors besides economics might be considered? 

• How has the United States role in Europe changed in recent years? What is 
the significance of that change? 

144 
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De< Gaulle felt that French and European inter- 
ests did not always coincide with American 
interests. He justified his plan to build an 
independent nuclear force by asserting that 
the United States might not always be willing 
to risk nuclear war to defend Europe. 

BALL (United States) : So long as the German 

people remain divided brutally as they are 
by a wall in the case of Berlin, there will 
be a serious element of instability in Europe 
because the drive of the German people to come 
together again' within some kind of national 
framework is a very insistent one and a very 
normal one. 

DE GAULLE (France) suggested in a press 
conference that the Europeans, including the 
Soviet Union, might negotiate a reunification 
treaty among themselves. The United States, 
which was not a part of Europe, should be 
excluded from all negotiations on this issue. 

SCHROEDER (Germany) : I cannot imagine that 

negotiations on the reunification of Germany 
could be conducted without the participation 
of the United States. . 



Summary Discussion Questions 



• What made a policy of coexistence seem necessary as the age of rocket 
diplomacy began? 

• Some people claim that politics is the art of compromise. How does this 
apply to today's international politics? 

• Why should a war in Asia--Vietnam--afect a peaceful settlement of problems 
in Europe? 



SUGGESTED READING 

1. Acheson, Dean. Power and Diplomacy , Harvard University Press, 1962 
(also Atheneum paperback). Explanation by President Truman's Secretary 
of State of foreign policy during the beginnings of the cold war. 

2. Agar, Herbert. The Price of Power: America vSlnce 1945 , University of 
Chicago Press, 1963. Historical overview of 1945 to 1957, "the period during 
which America faced the responsibilities of power, and the bewilderment 
resulting from that new role. 

3. Almond, Gabriel, The American People and Foreign Policy , Praeger, 1960. 
Analyzes the relationship between foreign policy and public opinion, arid 
considers the psychological impact of the cold war. 

4. Bailey, Thomas A. A Diplomatic History of the American People, Apple ton- 
Century- Crofts, 1964. Introductory survey which stresses the role of public 
opinion on the shaping of American foreign policy. 

5. Bemis, Samuel. Diplomatic History of tho United States , Holt, Rinehart $ 
Winston, 1955. Classic ’'istory of American diplomacy written by a distinguished 
scholar. 

6. Cottrell, Alvin J., and James E. Dougherty. The Politics of the Atlantic 
Alliance, Praeger, 1964. Comprehensive analysis of NATO. 

7. Deutscher, Isaac. The Great Contest; Russia and the West, Ballantine, 1961. 
Shows that Soviet foreign policy stems-- like that of most other countries— from 
its domestic policy. Deutscher indicates that Western naivete handicaps its 
relationships with Russia. 

8. Graebner, Norman A. Cold War Diplomacy; American Foreign Policy , 1945-1960, 
Van Nostrarid (Anvil paperback), 1962. Concise scholarly study including a 
collection of timely foreign relations documents. 

9. Herter, Christian. Toward an Atlantic Community , Harper 6 Row, 1963. 
Explanation by a former secretary of state of the underlying needs for an 
Atlantic union. 

10. Howard, Michael. Disengagement in Europe , Penguin Special S175, 1958. A 
British historian examines proposals put forward since the war for reunifying 
Germany and liberating Eastern Europe from Communist control. 

11. Kissinger, Henry A. The Necessity for Choice: Prospects of American 
Foreign Policy, Doubleday (Anchor paperback), 1962. The director of the 
Defense Studies Program at Harvard thoroughly reviews current problems of 
American security and diplomacy. 
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12. Lerche, Charles 0. The Cold War . . . and After , Prentice-Hall (also in 
paperback), 1965. Reviews and analyzes the problems of coexistence since the 
building of the Berlin Wall. 

13. Lukacs, John. A History of the Cold War, Doubleday (Anchor paperback), 

1962. Approaches the cold war through the national characteristics of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

14. Osgood, Robert E. Ideals and Self-Interest in America's Foreign Relations , 

University of Chicago Press (Phoenix paperback) , 1964 . A noted political 
scientist explores the dichotomy of United States foreign affairs--the forces 
of idealism and pragmatism during the twentieth century. Superior historical 
data. 

15. Roberts, Henry L. Russia and America , New American Library (Mentor paper- 
back) , 1964. Excellent analysis of the relations between Russia and America. 

16. Seton-Watson, Hugh, Neither War nor Peace: The Struggle for Power in the 
Postwar World , Praeger, 1963, Analysis of imperialism, totalitarianism, and 

Western policy. j 

17. Spanier, John. American Foreign Policy Since World War II , Praeger, 1962. 

Discusses American foreign policy, beginning with the breakdown of the wartime 
alliance. Sees the nature of our military strategy and the future of under- 
developed countries as our major foreign policy problems. , 

i 

18. Wanamaker, Temple. American Foreign Policy Today, Bantam, 1964. Explana- 
tion of how our foreign policy is made, how it works, and the crucial problems 

it faces. ! 

19. Warburg, James P. Agenda for Action: Toward Peace Through Disengagement , ] 

Academy Books, 1957. Historical insights into the evolution of United States j 

policy in both the Middle East and Europe. Good data on the Middle East and j 

Suez crisis of 1956. j 

20. Williams, William A. The Tragedy of American Diplomacy , Dell, 1962. i 
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POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY 

by Jo4&pk J . S/L4CO 

A66li>tant SzoAvtaJiy ton. International 
OrgajUzdtloK'XMalu* 



It is a delight to be in your wonderful city. New Orleans is synonymous 
with gracious living, with a broad outlook, and with a forward-looking 
spirit in our international relations. 

The history of New Orleans prepared you for such a spirit. The Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803 was among the great acts of .foresight in American history. 
President Jefferson — our first Secretary of State --sent Monroe and Livingston 
to purchase New Orleans for $7.5 million, and they came back with the whole 
vast Louisiana Territory for. $12 million. What a bargain! 

Even more important than the bargain was the boldness of Jefferson's act-- 
his constitutional initiative in the face of his strong feelings about lim- 
iting federal power. It was a reach of imagination that saw the security 
and prosperity of America, not just in terms of the generation of 1803 but 
in terms of generations of 1903 and 2003. 

A similar breadth of vision and readh of inspiration must guide our foreign 
policy today, though I have no easy answers or quick solutions to offer you. 

In Jefferson's day America was at the periphery of world power. Today we 
are the single most powerful nation on earth, and this power brings with 
it enormous responsibilities. * 

There are some who feel that we have been injudicious in the use of our power — 
that we have become involved in too many international disputes in world trouble 
spots. The fact is we don't go around looking for business as peacemakers . We 
approach international crises with an initial bias toward nonintervention. 

But if what is as stake is direct or indirect aggression against a country 
to which we are committed as an ally, or in an area directly affecting our 
own security, we cannot choose the easy road and stand aside. 

The possession of great power coupled with a sense of responsibility makes 
for restraint rather than recklessness. Where it is necessary to use our 
power for purposes of peacemaking, we would rather do it in conjunction with 
others than to move alone. If we are to make progress in the laborious 
search for a better world order, we shall have to find ways to generalize still 
more broadly among other nations, old and new, both the sense of responsibility 
and the willingness to participate in the use of power, where necessary, for 
legitimate purposes under the U.N. Charter. 

If Jefferson were here today, he would be astonished not only at the change 
in world power relationships but even more at the technological revolution 
which has taken place since his time. We all know how greatly science has 
intertwined our destiny with that of every continent. We are literally living 
in each other's backyards . ; 



1. Address made before a regional foreign policy conference at New Orleans , 
La. , on Nov. 12. 
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Let me give you an. example. Communications satellites, which already link 
us with Europe, will soon link us with Asia. Before long, with the comple- 
tion of the system of satellites and ground stations, the communications 
revolution will encompass Africa. 

Presently, if a person in Nigeria wants to telephone someone in the Ivory Coast, 
he has to go through a radio circuit via London .and Paris. With communications 
satellites, any African nation with a ground station will be able to make direct 
phone connections much more easily not only with fellow Africans but with 
pepple all over the globe. 

In short, man's interdependence has reached into every comer of his daily 
existence. These changes have transformed diplomacy — in particular the 
diplomacy of peac®making--from the relatively simple thing it was a century 
or even a score of years ago. 



MANY INSTRUMENTS OF FOREIGN POLICY 

In dealing with the tough day-to-day decisions of peacemaking in the post- 
World War II world, we have learned three lessons: 

First, we cannot rely on a one- instrument policy. There is no single, all- 
purpose system of security that meets all our needs. There are no panaceas, 
no cure-alls, no magic wands. Many types of international instruments are 
called into play to cope with a Cuba missile crisis, with the Kennedy Round 
of new rules for international trade, with brushfire wars in the Congo and 
Cyprus, with aggression in Viet-Nam, with the economic and social needs of 
Asia and Africa. 

We have direct nation-to-nation relationships with some 120 different states. 

We share our responsibilities with allies. We are connected with more than 
40 nations in regional arrangements and alliances such as NATO in Europe, the 
OAS and the Alliance for Progress in the Western Hemisphere, and SEATO in Asia. 

We participate in 50 international agencies and programs and take part in over 
600 international conferences a year. Their work ranges over almost the 
entire spectrum of man's economic and technical activities . 

At the 0 apex of this structure, we join with more than 120 nations in the 
U.N. and its associated bodies. 

Choosing the right instrument or instruments for a particular foreign policy 
requirement is important for its success. What is correct for one particular 
need may not prove effective for another. 

VIET-NAM 

Viet-Nam is a case in point. While U.Ni machinery has already proved its 
worth in such diverse situations as Indonesia, Greece, Palestine, Kashmir, 
Korea, Suez, Lebanon, Laos, the Congo, West New Guinea, the Yemen, and Cyprus, 
it has not been able to deal effectively with Viet-Nam. It has not been able 
to take on either the peacekeeping or peacemaking job from the United States 
and its allies. 



But that is not because we have not tried. We brought the issue before the 
Security Council, 2 but it got nowhere at all because of the threat of the 
Soviet veto and because of the attitude of some nations who are not members -- 
North Viet-Nam and Red China. 

Now, there are those who charge that our policy in Viet-Nam is an abandonment 
of charter principles and a confession of lack of faith in the U.N. This is 
simply a distorted notion of what the U.N. and the charter are all about. 

Our goal in Viet-Nam is that of the U.N. Charter, to safeguard the right of 
the peoples of Southeast Asia to settle their affairs peacefully and to 
select their form of government by principles of self-determination. 

We are not trying to wipe out North Viet-Nam. * We are not trying to change 
its government. We are not trying to establish permanent bases in South Viet- 
Nam. We are not trying to gain one inch of new territory. 

And we are prepared to withdraw our forces from South Viet-Nam within 6 months 
of the time that the aggression, infiltration, and violence stop. 

We could, of course, take the easy way out by abandoning our commitment and 
turning a blind eye to the aggression against South Viet-Nam. But this we 
cannot do without encouraging the forces of violence and aggression everywhere. 

We want a peaceful solution--there can be no doubt of President Johnson's 
resolve in this regard. And we will continue to. use not one instrument but 
all instruments of policy to bring it about. 



ROOTS OF WAR 

The second thing we have learned is not to rely on a one-sided approach, 
whether it be military, diplomatic, or economic. 

Viet-Nam once again is a good illustration. Attention to problems of poverty 
and economic and social betterment are an integral part of security. That is 
why we have committed ourselves to a billion-dollar development program for 
Southeast Asia, why we back the Mekong Valley project and welcome the formation 
of the Asian Development Bank. 

The seven nations meeting in Manila last month recognized the interaction 
of social, economic, and political forces. Their Declaration of Peace and 
Progress in Asia and the Pacific, signed by President Johnson and the leaders 
of six Pacific nations, said*.3 

In the regl on ofi ksla and the. Pacific, Mhere there Is a rich heritage 
o<5 the Intrinsic Month and dignity every man , Me recognize the re- 
sponsibility ofi every nation to join In an expanding o^enslve against 
poverty, Illiteracy and disease. Fon these bind men to lives o & hope- 
lessness and depair ; these are the noots ofi violence and Mar. 



2. For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 14, 1966, p. 229. 

3. For text, see Ibid., Nov. 14, 1966, p. 734 




ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 

The third and closely related lesson I want to mention is that we can no 
longer afford--if we every could--a one-ocean policy. Peace will escape us 
if we follow a double standard on aggression — if we strive to deter it across 
the Atlantic while tolerating it across the Pacific.. 

As Hawaii and Alaska have come into the Union--as we have acquired new respon- 
sibilities in the Western Pacific— the frontiers of our interest have moved 
to the West as well. 

At the same time, our attention to Viet-Nam and the problems of the Pacific 
does not mean that we are turning away from Europe. Our allegiance to the 
fundamental concepts of the Atlantic alliance is as firm as ever. We know 
from the experience of two World Wars that our safety will continue to depend 
on a strong defense of Western Europe. We must continue to search for accept- 
able solutions to the problems of German reunification and of European se- 
curity. Someday, I am convinced, we shall find such solutions, but only if we 
maintain our deterrent strength while we seek them. 

Such solutions do not depend on us alone. It takes two sides to reach an agree- 
ment. Our own approach to basic international settlements is clear. It was well 
stated in the Manila declaration: 

tt/e c/o not threaten the. sovereignty on. territorial Integrity ofi our 
neighbors, whatever their Ideological alignment. (He ask only that 
thti be reciprocated. ... We snail play our £ull pant In creating an 
environment In which reconciliation becomes possible, or In the 
modem world men and nations have no choice but to learn to live 
together as brothers. 



The responsible use of power in today's world requires a serious effort to 
reach out for agreement and reconciliation with differing political and social 
systems. For this reason we continue to explore areas of common interest with 
the Soviet Union and other Eastern European states even while the conflict in 
Viet-Nam goes on. 

Practical agreements need not be based on agreement on political values. It was 
in this spirit that President Johnson announced last month the lifting of certain 
barriers to trade with Eastern European countires and held out the hope of a 
reduction in tensions and military forces throughout Europe. 4 Agreement has 
recently been reached on starting regular Moscow-New York air flights . 5 The 
recent Polish-Czech offer to accept controls over their atomic facilities by 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) if West Germany takes equivalent 
action could also open the way to improved East-West relations in other fields. 



COMMUNIST CHINA . 

The same basic attitude guides our policy toward Communist China, despite 
Peking's continuing displays of extreme belligerence and xenophobia. 

The United States has no hostile designs on mainland China, no desire to isolate 

4, For text of President Johnson's address at New York, N.Y. , on Oct. 7, 
see Ibid., Oct. 24, 1966, p. 622. 

1 ‘ ♦ 

5. For background, see Ibid., Nov. 21, 1966, p. 791. 
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it or to prevent useful contacts with the Chinese people. Our representatives 
have talked repeatedly with Chinese Communist diplomats in Geneva and Warsaw. 

We have relaxed barriers to travel by Americans to Communist China. We would 
also be prepared to deal with Communist China in certain forums where its 
interests are directly involved, such as a conference to resolve the Viet -Nam 
problem or discussions on disarmament. 

The problem here lies with the other side. We see no sign that the Chinese 
Communists reciprocate our desire for additional contacts. On the contrary, 
everything that has happened in Communist China in recent years leads us 
to the conclusion that Peking's policies are today more aggressive, more dis- 
ruptive, more ruthless, and more arrogant than at any time in the past. The 
Chinese Communists are not isolated by others; they isolate themselves. 

For these reasons, therefore, we remain opposed to excluding representatives 
of the Republic of China on Taiwan from the United Nations in order to put 
Chinese Communist representatives in their place. 

We do not see how the U.N. could accept the incredible terms the Chinese Commu- 
nists have put forward as a condition for their entry into the U.N. What they 
want to do is tu turn history upside down: to have the United Nations condemn 
the United States as an aggressor in Korea; to have the United Nations exclude 
the Republic of China; and to have .the United Nations transform itself into an 
organization entirely different from the one that exists today. 

We are entitled to ask whether the Chinese Communists would be prepared to 
assume the obligations of the United Nations Charter as they stand, especially 
those designed to protect the territorial integrity and the political indepen- 
dence .of others, and whether the Chinese Communists will persist in putting 
forward unacceptable conditions for their entry. Until these questions are 
satisfactorily answered, how can we believe that Peking has any real desire to 
participate in the United Nations work? All this is regrettable, because in 
principle the U.N. organization should be all-embracing if it is to be most 
effective. 



O 

ERIC 



NEW AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 

The issues of the African Continent have become another major area of contro- 
versy. We Americans know pitifully little about Africa. The fact that African 
issues have bubbled to the top of the U.1J. agenda is symptomatic of the great 
changes that have come over the postwar world with the emergence of former colo- 
nies as independent nations . 

There were 51 original signers of the United Nations Charter in 1945. Since 
then, 70 nations have been added, most of them newly independent countries of 
Africa and Asia, bringing the present total to 121. Seventy-five of the 
one hundred and twenty-one, some 60 percent, are Afro-As i an countries , and 
thirty-nine of the seventy-five are African. 

These new nations feel understandably strongly about issues of colonial domina- 
tion and race discrimination. Our own national history and traditions place us 
in natural sympathy with those seeking racial equality and self-determinatinn., 
We share their abhorrence of apa/Uktid. and their opposition to societies in 
which one race is entrenched in aposition superior to another. As President 
Johnson told the African ambassadors on the anniversary of the Organization 
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of African Unity last May:** 



The United State* ha* leaxned l xom lamentable personal expehlenee 
that domination one ha.ee by another*, lead* to wa*te and Injustice. 

Just as we axe det.exmined to xemove the xemnants o Inequality j 

l J/torn ouh. ou)n midst, u)e axe also with you--keaht and soul— a* you 
txy to do the same. 

Our African policy is determined by more than an ideological sympathy with I 

racial equality and majority rule, however. It is dictated by hard national j 

interest. It is important to us to maintain the coarse of peaceful change j 

and economic development in black Africa and to protect the independence of j 

the new nations. j 

j 

The new governments of the African Continent are inexperienced and vulnerable. j 

Developments on the continent can go in two directions: toward irresponsibility j 

and extremism on the one hand or toward greater responsibility and independent j 

development on the - other. \ 

We intend to do what we can to see that the latter course prevails. The best j 

means for doing so is to encourage, through the U.N. and in other ways, the j 

creation of sound national societies in Africa based on a concept of racial j 

and regional cooperation. Any other course would point Africa toward anarchy j 

and strife; would prevent economic and social progress; and would open up oppor- | 

tunities for Communist interference and penetration. > 

I 

l 

RACIAL OPPRESSION j 

i 

The problem is not so much the ultimate objectives. These we share not only 
with the African and Asian countries but with virtually every member of the 
United Nations. The problem is rather one of implementation. How do we achieve 
these objectives over the stubborn resistance of recalcitrant authorities? How 
do we do so by working with the tools at the United Nations* command? 

The ULN., let us remember, is not a super-state. It has scored great victories 
in damping down disputes with contending countries, but- -the outstanding excep- 
tion of Korea aside--ithhas not mobilized military force against an outlaw 
regime. 

What is more, the crisis situations developing in southern Africa and now under 
consideration in the U.N. are unique in many ways. They are not the kinds of 
situations that were foreseen when the U.N. Charter was drafted. 

The threats to the peace with which the U.N. at that time was expected to deal ; 

were acts of aggression. In Africa today the dangers are of a different character. 
They arise from racial oppression and from the overtones and remnaftts of colonial 
domination. There are no armies massed on or plunging across frontiers; no , 

monster demonstrations of popular discontent; no signs of warfare or anarchy. 

And yet the threat is undeniably there and must be dealt with in time before 
it engulfs us all. Pressures are building up inexorably in areas where race 
repression is sanctioned. If the U.N. stands passively by and these pressures 

1 i 

i 
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6. For text, see Ibid., June 13, 1966, p. 914. 
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